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PHILOSOPHY, EDUCATIONAL 
THEORY, AND PEDAGOGY 


BY PHILIP G. SMITH 
DR. MCMURRAY’S “PREFACE TO AN AUTONOMOUS DISCIPLINE OF EDUCATION”! is 
certainly one of the most thoughtful and thought-provoking articles to appear in 
recent numbers of Educational Theory. His analysis and suggestions concerning 
the foundations for an educational theory could result in the hoisting of a new 
conceptual sail that would enable the discipline to move free of the doldrums in 
which it now appears to be. Educational theorists repeatedly find themselves 
becalmed in the bottomless waters of the traditional philosophic problems and 
moreover are bedeviled by the baffling light winds from the semi and quasi 
relevant developments in such neighboring regions as psychology and sociology. 
Some bold new rigging is needed if we are to haul clear with fresh winds. 
McMurray’s suggestions for such a conceptual rigging are certainly timely and 
worthy of careful consideration. 


There are, nevertheless, certain statements in his article which seem to me 
to stand in need of some modification. It so happens that at the very time I 
was preparing & proposal for certain modifications, I received the January issue 
of the journal and noted the interesting criticisms of Mr. Burnett and the brief 
reply by McMurray. In view of Professor McMurray’s plea, in the original 
article, for a discipline that could share in the advantages of co-operative endeavor 
-a discipline in which many persons could build upon one another’s findings and 
pass them on for further refinement and additions*—I was rather disappointed 
that in his ‘““Reply’’ McMurray’s first concern seemed to be to “classify” his 
critic and then proceed to “‘answer’”’ what he (McMurray) took to be the standard 
criticisms that could be expected from this “class” of critics. This way of dealing 
with honest criticism will hardly further the cooperative development of the kind 
of discipline that McMurray proposes. 


PHILIP G. SMITH is an Assistant Professor of Education at the University of Viginia, Charlottesville. 
This article is a response to Foster McMurray’s “Preface to an Autonomous Discipline of Education” 
which appeared in the July 1955 issue of EDUCATIONAL THEORY and to the subsequent response by 
Joe Burnett in January, 1956. 


'Educational Theory, Vol. V, No. 3 (July, 1955), pp. 129-140. 
*Tbid., p. 131. 
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Is it possible that the kind of reply which McMurray made stems from his 
notion that all philosophy (at least all that he would classify as non-empirical 
philosophy) is merely a matter of personal values and attitudes and has no 
effective bearing upon school programs, curriculum, etc.?* Working under this 
notion, one can see that having once classified Burnett as belonging to one of these 
schools of “rationalized poetry” rather than true empirical philosophy, one need 
not really give careful attention to his criticisms, for it follows that they could 
not possibly have any real significance for pedagogics. 


Certainly McMurray is correct in pointing out that many philosophers of 
education have viewed educational theory as being “a kind of elaborate deduc- 
tion from philosophy.’* He may also be correct in pointing out that this kind 
of educational theory is not very helpful in determining school curriculum, methods, 
etc. But does it follow that the only alternative is an educational theory that is 
completely independent of philosophy? I take it that Burnett doesn’t think so; 
I don’t think so; and a number of contributors to the journal apparently don’t 
think so. For example, Antonio Pinilla in his “The Meaning of Philosophy of 
Education’ certainly suggests a very intimate relation but not one of logical 
implication. John Pilley in “Educational Theory and the Making of Teachers” 
speaks of an educational theory for “fostering educational sense and artistry.” 
He goes on to suggest that teachers should read the great philosophers “‘as aids 
to reflection and as sources for the illumination of practice.”® This is certainly an 
intimate relation, indeed in one sense a far more “intimate” relation than that of 
logical implication. 


Other examples could be mentioned but McMurray, toward the close of his 
article, acknowledges both the possibility and importance of this kind of non- 
deductive relation. He speaks of epistemology as an invaluable resource for 
educational theory when the ‘“‘theorist uses it creatively to enlighten his under- 
standing of knowing as a real process.”” It seems to me unfortunate that 
McMurray did not investigate this relationship of creative enlightenment early in 
the article and thus avoid his conclusion to the effect that if educational theory 
is not to be merely a matter of personal taste and something quite independent 
from the school program it must be “untied,” so to speak, from philosophy and 
become a “unique and autonomous” discipline. Incidentally, if educational 
theory were to become truly autonomous, it would certainly be a unique discipline. 
Surely only human inquiry as a whole can, or should, strive to be autonomous. 


This kind of thinking is no doubt intimately related to such statements of 
McMurray’s as, “He must decide for or against idealism, realism, pragmatism, 
etc....’8 and “For some a realist philosophy is most compatible with personal 
values, for others an idealist philosophy seems most to accord with basic attitudes 
toward the world, etc.”® Now we must remember that McMurray is describing 
a state of affairs which he rejects. Nevertheless, we could wish for further analy- 





3[bid., p. 130. 

‘Thid. 

5Educational Theory, Vol. 1V, No. 3 (July, 1954), pp. 200-205. 
*Educational Theory, Vol. III, No. 1 (January, 1953), p. 39. 
7McMurray, op. cit., p. 140. 

8Tbid., p. 129. 

*Tbid., p. 130. 
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sis of the reasons for rejecting; we could wish that he had made it quite clear 
that he was not falling into the same kind of error he warns against later when 
he writes, “Nothing could be more naively mistaken and disastrous for the intel- 
lectual responsibility of educational theory than to treat a philosopher’s rational 
reconstruction as if it were a description of knowing .. .”"° McMurray is warning 
against confusing epistemology and psychology. In a more general sense, the 
error is to confuse logical analysis with genetic description. 


To say that an individual decides for or against this or that philosophy or 
finds a philosophy compatible with personal values or basic attitudes toward 
the world is to talk in terms of what is essentially a /ogical analysis of the situa- 
tion. This kind of statement is not a description of what actually “goes on” as 
an individual creatively builds or creatively accepts or rejects this or that phi- 
losophy. Surely we would not hold that philosophies are like suits of clothing, 
to be either bought or tailored to fit an individual’s personal values or attitudes. 
If we agree that, “Few, if any, of the terms about which philosophic argument 
revolves have been clarified except within a particular one of the systems,’ how 
can we fancy that “personal values” and “basic attitudes toward the world” 
could exist in a form usable as criteria for accepting or rejecting philosophies 
prior to some intimate and “clarifying” intercourse with basic philosophic insights 
themselves? Surely it is clear that as we attempt to refine our personal values 
and attitudes and as we study philosophic formulations, there is a kind of oscilla- 
tion process which results in “creative enlightenment” affecting our understanding 
of both. In describing the way in which a person gradually approaches the 
philosophic or reflective level in values or attitudes I think Professor Butler has 
said very aptly, “We do not just jump into reflective experience suddenly and by 
sheer effort. More commonly, we worm our way into an understanding of the 
problems of life and often by many circuitous paths.’ 


Yet there is undoubtedly some truth to McMurray’s point that how one 
stands philosophically depends on his personal values and attitudes even though 
we see that personal values and attitudes make little sense except in terms of 
some philosophic stance. A J/ogical analysis of this situation is likely to lead one 
into a Zeno kind of paradox in which it becomes impossible to get “from here 
to there.” But it is just possible that some practical (non-logical?) educators 
are, like humming birds, so busy flying that they have not yet discovered that it 
is impossible. 


Now while I am persuaded that this is possible, I must confess that I do not 
see much evidence that indicates that curriculum builders, program makers, etc. 
actually are working in a relationship of creative enlightenment with educational 
theory. There is some evidence, I believe, to indicate that some educational 
theorists have developed this kind of relationship with philosophy. Further 
exploration of the possible modes of relation that can exist between philosophy 
and educational theory, and between educational theory and pedagogy should be 
undertaken prior to or concurrently with the kind of undertaking that McMurray 
has outlined. Brameld, Kircher and others have reminded us from time to time 

WIbid., p. 140. 

UJbid., p. 133. 

2]. Donald Butler, Four Philosophies (New York: Harper & Bros., 1951), p. 13. 
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that there are certain non-logical or even un-rational factors involved in human 
decisions and no doubt such factors enter into decisions about curriculum, school 
programs, etc. even when these decisions are made quite consciously “‘in the light 
of” an educational theory. Melvin Baker has recently pointed out some of the 
complexities of involvement, running considerably beyond rigorous inference, 
that were contained in both the educational theory and experimental school 
practice of John Dewey, as they actually developed.” It is admittedly awkward 
to undertake a rational exploration of what may turn out to be “un-rational” 
factors. Yet a thorough study of the ways in which various disciplined and 
non-disciplined thought and insight could stand in fruitful relation to educational 
theory and pedagogy would seem to be propaedeutic to the launching of a new 
and “unique” discipline of education. Such a study would surely seem to be 
prudent before we plunge into the development of an “‘autonomous”’ discipline. 


II 


Suppose that we could agree on some such theoretical construction as 
McMurray has suggested—a system that would contain such terms as educative 
event, intelligence, etc.—a system which would give us “basic concepts by which 
to judge relevance and coherence’’‘ as we screened and digested the developments 
of the various social sciences. Could such a system serve as the foundation for a 
discipline that could share in the advantage of cooperative endeavor, with many 
persons building on one another’s findings—in short, could work within the 
discipline go forward like scientific work, unhampered by “‘private’’ opinion and 
“philosophic” impasses? Without raising the question as to whether or not the 
sciences, and especially social sciences, are truly meutra/ with respect to value 
judgments, we could likely agree that educational theory would more intimately 
involve (or at least stand in a somewhat different relation to) value judgments 
than do the present sciences. If I understand what McMurray has written, he 
agrees that educational theory must deal with values and he suggests that there- 
fore those who wish to “‘cooperate’’ in the discipline must first accept his view 
that evaluations are—as he says—empirical. 


Now surely McMurray’s theory of valuation is a part of his own particular 
philosophic stance. As such it is sure to appear to “unbelievers” just as obdurate 
as other philosophic positions—even a contentious humanism. In spite of 
McMurray’s generous championing of the right of “philosophers and humanists’ 
to go about their own business he really does not provide any way for them to 
contribute to the discipline that he wants to initiate." 


McMurray rightly points out that it is scientific method that makes uncoerced 
agreement possible. If science is empirical and if his new discipline must deal 
in value judgments, then one could reason that value judgments must be viewed 
as empirical if uncoerced agreement is to be made possible. But this may be a 
bit hasty. Does it really follow that we must all agree that evaluations are 
empirical (in the same sense that science is empirical) in order to dea/ with eval- 
uations in an uncoerced fashion? Perhaps it is necessary only that we have a 


See Melvin C. Baker, Foundations of John Dewey's Educational Theory (N. Y.: King’s Crown 
Press, Columbia Univ.), 1955. 

“McMurray, op. cit., p. 135. 

*MicMurray’s Reply,” Educational Theory, Vol. V1, No. 1 (January, 1956), p. 19. 
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more or less scientific methodology for dealing with evaluations within the disci- 
pline, and thus remain uncoerced with respect to our various insights concerning 
the nature of value judgments. I now propose a kind of preface for such a 
methodology. I am so bold because the need is so great. 


IT] 


Valuations, when cast in the form “X is valuable,” may be viewed as pro- 
posals for what is worthy of being valued in a theory of education. Educational 
theorists need a methodology for weighing or investigating such proposals in order 
to reach uncoerced agreement that this or that “X”’ is indeed worthy of being 
valued. Is such agreement possible without prior agreement concerning the 
ultimate nature of value itself? 


It appears that when it is proposed that “X is valuable,” one or more of 
three predications is intended. A first step in examining the proposal is to 
make explicit the intent of the predicate. One type of predicate is usually called 
the instrumental, i.e. ““X’’ is valuable because it is thought to lead to or facilitate 
the attainment of ““Y” which is held to be valuable. It is likely that a very great 
many proposals which would be advanced for a theory of education would be of 
Such a proposal is easily opened for investigation so long as the 


this type. 
“Y”’ to function as an object of intrinsic value through- 


investigators agree to allow 
out the investigation. Such an agreement amounts to a simple recognition of a 
fact of orderly inquiry, namely, that not all questions can be opened at the same 
time. 

As the investigation of the instrumental value of ““X”’ goes forward, it is very 
ly that certain modifications of ““Y” will commend themselves to all that 
investigate. At least a modification of one’s understanding of “Y” is likely to 
But in any event, the investigation of “X is valuable” is an uncoerced 
affair. Once this has been carried to a point of tentative (scientific) agreement, 
then the proposal “Y is valuable” may be opened. No further methodological 
problem arises so long as the intent of the predicate remains instrumental, and 
some new object or state of affairs, say ““Z,” is allowed to function as an intrinsic 


value. 








In spite of our many philosophic differences, is it not likely, for the purpose of 
an educational theory designed to enlighten actual school practice in a specific age 
and culture, that there may be a considerable number of “‘Y’s”’ or “Z’s” which all 
who investigate would agree should be viewed more or less permanently as being 
of intrinsic value? Again, this is not to say that we would agree as to the ulti- 
mate nature or source of value; we agree merely (and perhaps for a variety of 
reasons) that “Z”’ is worthy of being valued. 


A second type of predication may take the form that “X”’ is valuable because 
it is derived from (implied by, suggested by, is consistent with, etc.) “Y”. Once 
again, by allowing this “Y” to function as intrinsic, investigation of the proposal 
may be undertaken. If what is predicated is a strict logical implication, then this 
investigation is even more straightforward than the empirical kind of investigation 
required for weighing proposals of instrumental value. Unfortunately, the intent 
of this kind of predication more frequently is something less (or more) than formal 
implication. At this point we should note again the need for a careful analysis 


r 
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of the possible modes of relationship that may exist among ideas. The either-or 
division of strict deduction or complete independence is obviously inadequate to 
account for the plain fact of “somehow enlightened” human behavior. We 
need a kind of “logic” of the creative enlightenment of which McMurray and 
others have written. In any event, I see no reason for assuming prior to inquiry 
that there are factors present here which preclude the possibility of cooperative 
investigation and uncoerced agreement. 


The third type of predication is the most troublesome. Here the intent is 
“X is worthy of being valued because it is by its very nature valuable.” This 
amounts to asserting that “X is valuable because I like it’”—of course, the liking 
or “inclining toward” may be the result of a very wide range of factors (all highly 
personal) running from a simple matter of taste buds or conditioned preferences 
through intuition to revelation or mystical insights. But even here the situation 
is not hopeless for certain kinds of inquiry may be undertaken. Folktales of 
many lands contain stories about the individual who, when granted “three 
wishes,” discovers to his dismay that it would have been prudent to undertake a 
bit of weighing or investigating of his personal inclinations before imposing them 
on himself. Our problem is simply to persuade persons who wish to cooperate in 
building educational theories that investigation of possible consequences is in 
order before imposing personal values on other people. A proposal that “‘X is 
valuable’, though intended to be this third type of predication, may nevertheless 
be investigated for consistency with and instrumentality for the developing body 
of “Y’s” and “Z’s” which investigators agree are to be held as worthy of being 
valued. 

To exclude any one or more of these three types of proposals because they 
appear incompatible with one’s personal philosophy concerning the source and 
nature of value is, from a methodological standpoint, to commit the genetic fal- 
lacy. Our task is to develop a means for the impersonal weighing of personal 
proposals, so that a coherent core of educational values may be agreed upon as 
part of an educational theory. No doubt such a developing theoretical scheme 
would be viewed differently by persons of different philosophic persuasions. One 
could view it as the progressive discovery of objective educational values, the 
progressive refinement of insight into the Eternally True, the creation of purely 
human values, the explication of a set of cultural conventions, or what-not. I 
daresay that differences of this order would make a real difference in the actual 
school practice undertaken by many different persons each sincerely working in the 
light of the theory. I am persuaded that such differences would, for the most 
part, be quite salutary and would all (in our age and culture) fall within a range 
that would be in marked contrast to the school practice undertaken by persons 
working without the insight afforded by some such comprehensive theory or 
philosophy of education. 


If we are to make a serious effort to build such a discipline as McMurray 
suggests, it would seem wise to start from as broad a base as possible. 


and narrowing should take place only as 
are developed within the incipient discipline. In this manner a certain degree of 
autonomy will be meritoriously achieved, and the unique features of the discipline 


in its maturity will be foreshadowed. 


Excluding 
criteria for such restrictive processes 
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EXISTENTIALISM AND PSYCHOLOGY 


BY ROLF MUUSS 


EXISTENTIALISM IS A WAY OF THINKING found in Socrates, Augustine, Descartes, 
and Pascal. It has become a philosophical school since the time of the Danish 
theologian and philosopher Séren Kierkegaard. Though a Christian, he became 
the enemy of the current theology. As one of the deepest thinkers of the 19th 
century he became the opponent of philosophy as well. Though a man of artistic 
sensibility, he attacked aesthetics. It was not until half a century later that his 
ideas and his writing became of importance for theology and philosophy. 


Existentialism is “distinguished from other contemporary philosophical sys- 
tems by an ever increasing degree of popularity,’ especially in Europe which 
has gone and is still going through a crisis, which has influenced and penetrated 
all spheres of life, the cultural, the political, the religious, and the economic. 
Existentialism is the philosophy of crisis. It deals with the meaninglessness of 
life, its nothingness as Sartre says. Because the center of existential thinking is 
the existing human being in certain situations, it draws two other sciences into 
focus, ontology and psychology. 


In this paper I will deal mainly with the psychological thoughts and ideas in 
existential thinking and writing. But I will develop the general philosophical 
concept of existentialism to show the psychological implications. 


The understanding, the description and the influence of the individuality, 
requires both philosophy and psychology. Because of its very nature, Existen- 
tialism is a Geisteswissenschaft (cultural science) rather than a Naturwissenschaft 
(natural science) and its psychological problem-approach is philosophical. The 
psychologist who is used to thinking in terms of stimulus and response, of measure- 
ments or statistics, of scientific evidence, might consider the psychology of 
existentialism as quasi- or semi-psychology. 


Nevertheless the essential philosophical terms and concepts of Existentialism 
are psychological or at least are of great importance or interest for psychological 
thinking. Here are some examples of concepts associated with the different 
existential philosophers: 


Pascal: misery, need, distress; 

Kierkegaard: fear, anguish, faith, despair, paradoxon; 

Nietzsche: promise, will; 

Heidegger: sorrow, conscience, death, despair, temporality, finiteness; 
Jaspers: border-situation, suffering, death, guilt, conflict, authenticity; 
Sartre: freedom, nothingness, image, nausea; 

Mounier: personality; 

Marcell: trust, faith; 

Camus: decoction; 

Bellnow: mood. 





ROLF MUUSS is an Assistant in Education at the University of Illinois, Urbana. 


J. M. Spier, Christianity and Existentialism, translated by David Hugh Freeman (Philadelphia: 
Presbyterian and Reformed Pub. Co., 1953), p. xvii. 
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As additional evidence of the close relationship between psychology and 
existentialism shown in the foregoing list, note the titles of books written by 
some of these authors. 

Kierkegaard: Begrebet Angest (The Concept of Dread) 

Til Selbstprovelse (For Self-Examination 
Frygt og Baeven (Fear and Trembling) 
Enten—Eller (Either—Or) 
Jaspers: Allgemeine psychopathologie (General Psychopathology) 
Psychologie der Weltanschauungen (Psychology of World Views) 
Die geistige Situation der Zeit (Man in the Modern Age) 
Sartre: L’ Etre et le Néant (Being and Nothingness) 
La Nausée (Nausea) 
(The Psychology of Imagination 
(The Emotions) 
(Existential Psychoanalysis 
Pascal: Pensees (Thoughts) 
Husserl: Erfahrung und Urteil (Experience and Judgment 


The term existential philosophy applied to the philosophy of human existence 
is concerned with the question of “being” as well as with the question of human 
existence in finiteness, temporality and authenticity as the fundamental question 
of all philosophy. ‘Existence philosophy is the thinking by which the human 
wants to become himself. It uses all available knowledge, but goes beyond it.” 
Existence is understood as the specific personal and human way of being. In 
existential thinking, only the human “exists”? while other things and animals 


‘ ” 


“are. 


History or ExIsTENTIALISM 

Existentialism in Historical Philosophy. "Existentialism in a very broad way can 
be defined “‘as a reaction of the philosophy of man against the excesses of the 
philosophy of ideas and the philosophy of things.’ The existence of man is 
considered the fundamental philosophical problem. 


In this respect modern existential thinking has a long tradition, even if the 
term Existentialism itself has been applied to a philosophical school only since 
Soren Kierkegaard. It has a deeper underlying reason in that Kierkegaard has 
been influenced greatly by the Greek philosopher Socrates. He spoke to the 
individual (he did not write anything) and wanted the individual to do “‘self- 
thinking.” He opposed the cosmogonic thinking of his time with his existential 
imperative— Know thyself.” This was not meant to create the feeling of know- 
ledge and greatness within yourself, but to recognize your limits and to give you 
the insight, “I know that I do not know anything.” 


Another example of early existential writing is the “Confessions” by Augus- 
tine who says: ‘You can go as far as you want in your doubts, but you cannot 
doubt that you exist, because in order to doubt you must exist.’’ For him the 
individual in his relationship to God is the starting point of his philosophy. 


*Karl Jaspers, Die geistige Situation der Zeit (Berlin: Walter de Gruyter & Co., 1949), p. 176. 
3Emmanuel Mounier, Existentialist Philosophies, an Introduction, translation by Eric Blow (Lon- 
don: Rockliff, 1948), p. 2. 
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Descartes develops a similar idea that is of importance in the development 
of existential thought—‘‘cogito ergo sum.” Pascal, likewise, develops existential 
ideas in his Pensées. He describes the hardship of the man in temporality and 
his longing for “infiniteness.” Because of this two-sidedness of human existence 
he describes it as paradox. 

Soren Kierkegaard, The Father of Modern Existentialism. The father of modern 
existential philosophy is the Danish philosopher Séren Kierkegaard, 1813-1855. 
In the thinking of the Christian Middle Ages, the philosophical concept of exist- 
ence is the counter concept to “‘essence.”” With Kierkegaard the concept “exist- 
ence” becomes the center of existentialism. This is based on the ideas that 
Kierkegaard developed as a protest against the metaphysical idealism which did 
not do justice to the human as an existing individual. Therefore Kierkegaard 
opposed the abstract way of thinking—which for him was represented by the 
German philosopher Hegel, whose pupil he was, but whom he opposed—to the 
concrete way of thinking—which he saw represented in the Greek philosopher 
Socrates. This is the clear confrontation of the system (Hegel’s philosophy) and 


of existence (Kierkegaard’s philosophy). 


This confrontation of Kierkegaard and Hegel brings existential thinking into 
the picture. The concept of objective truth, which is the conformity of statement 
with facts—as developed by Aristotle and defended by Hegel—is expanded by 
Kierkegaard to the subjective concept of truth, which is the agreement of a con- 
Truth does not come from the outside but 


crete existence with a conviction. 
from the inside. Truth cannot be given; it can only be found. Truth will only 
be found if a person surrenders to it. Only in this kind of truth man finds him- 
self. When it edifies him he then recognizes it as truth. And the sum of 
Kierkegaard’s wisdom is “Only the truth that edifies, is truth for me.” 

This statement might be underlined by the comparison of the object- 
communication and the subject-communication. Besides the object-communica- 
tion, which occurs in the communication of objective facts, there is the existence 
communication which is a communication of the subjective-existential utterance 
of the human existence in “‘flesh and blood and space and time” as Kierkegaard 
says. An example of objective communication is a statement by Nietzsche: 
“Life is will to power.”” An example of existence communication is contained in 
Christ’s words: “I am the way, the truth and the life.”” This truth does not 
come from the outside, but from the inside. This is the truth of which Kierkegaard 
says: ‘Only the truth that edifies, is truth for me.” 


Even more vigorous than his attack against Hegel and the systematic philos- 
ophy of things and ideas is his attack against the satisfied pharisaic church and 
systematic theology of his time. He speaks as a lay preacher avoiding theology, 
rationalism, and mysticism. Christianity is a simple thing because it is a personal 
thing. It is a serious thing because it is a personal decision, a decision for eternity. 
The human with his soul has to confront God in solitude, and he would be in 
solitude if there were no God. Man is thrown upon himself, therefore he is 
thrown upon God. Only as an individual can he find God. No preaching, 
no creed, no church, no brotherhood nor neighborhood can help him; he can 
rely on nothing except his faith and his God. “There is a qualitative abyss 
between God and man.” The central idea of his theology is similar to that of 
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Luther. This abyss cannot be bridged over by the human but only by the grace 
of God. 


Modern Existentialism. Because Kierkegaard left no philosophical system he did 
not have any direct disciples. But, nevertheless, he has had great influence on 
modern philosophy, theology, and especially on modern existentialism. There 
are today two kinds of existentialists. First, those who are Christians, among 
whom I would include Jaspers and Gabriel Marcel, both Catholic, who are still 
near to Kierkegaard and his way of thinking. Then, there are the atheistic 
existentialists among whom I class the German philosopher Heidegger and the 
French writer and essayist Jean-Paul Sartre. The latter is probably most known 
of all, especially because more of his writings are in the form of literature and 
plays than in the form of direct philosophy. What these two groups have in 
common is that they think existence precedes essence, or, to say it in other words, 
that subjectivity must be the starting point. 

Christian existentialism with the main concepts of “inwardness” and 
“Faith” is in rigid opposition to the atheistic existentialism with the concepts of 
“nothingness” and “nausea.’’ Nevertheless, there are philosophical thoughts 
that both schools have in common. These I want to develop before I describe 
some of the psychological theories of the three philosophers who are most repre- 
sentative of existentialism in general and for psychological existentialism in spe- 
cific: Kierkegaard, Jaspers, and Sartre. 


It is the way of being peculiar 


a. Existence is always human existence. 
The human being is the 


for man, insofar as existence philosophy is humanistic. 


central idea. 
b. Existence is always individual existence. It is the peculiar way of 
being for a definite single individual, insofar as existence philosophy is subjective. 


c. The method of existence philosophy is phenomenological. Its concern 
is to directly comprehend beingness (Das Seiende). Existence is concrete, not 


abstract. 


d. Existence philosophy is dynamic. Existence is not an unchanging 
being, but a being that is bound by its very nature to time and temporality. 
Existence is In-der-Zeit-Sein (Being in the time). Therefore the problems of 
time and temporality take a great place in existential thinking. 


e. Existence philosophy is concerned with a particular man. Nevertheless, 
it is not individualistic insofar that it isolates the individual. On the contrary, 
it only sees the human in a concrete situation, in which he is connected with the 
world and with other people. He is never an isolated abstract idea. Human 
being is being in the world, Jn-der-Welt-Sein, and it is always being with others, 


Mit-anderen-Sein' 


f. Existential thinking is always close to concrete situations; therefore special 
existential experience takes the main interest. 
death, anger, suffering, conflict, fighting, etc. 


Existential experiences are: Guilt, 
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SoREN KIERKEGAARD 


Kierkegaard’s Life. S6ren Aaby Kierkegaard was born in Copenhagen in 1813. 
He studied theology at the University of Copenhagen where he graduated in 
1840, “but he never became a minister as he did not consider himself worthy 
and did not dare call himself a Christian even though he desired to be one.’ 
As a disciple of Socrates, Kierkegaard wrote a dissertation on the Greek philos- 
opher’s irony. 

Kierkegaard travelled in Germany and studied Hegel’s philosophy from which 
he learned the dialectical method and skill which he used later against Hegel and 
his systematic philosophy, which Kierkegaard regarded as incompatible with 
Christianity. In 1842 Kierkegaard settled in his native city of Copenhagen and 
became a writer. 


From childhood, Séren was precocious and suffered throughout his life from 
bad health, melancholia, and depression. 


The turning point in his life came when he broke his engagement. Although 
he loved the girl dearly, he realized that he was unsuited for marriage and he 
did not consider himself worthy. That he suffered from this break is expressed 
in some of his writings. He never really recovered from it. However, he con- 
sidered it as martyrdom which he had to undergo in order to follow Christ. It 
made him the solitary, the peculiar, and the mocked philosopher. 


Another important influence on him was his father’s mysterious confession 
which he revealed to Séren shortly before he died. As a youth, he had cursed 
God and human existence, and this experience had thrown a shadow over his 
whole life. This confession was a great burden for the young Kierkegaard and 
deeply influenced his thinking. 


In 1842, Kierkegaard published Enten—Eller (Either—or), which is his most 
widely known work outside Denmark. He wrote, in the fourteen years, fifteen 
volumes of free creation, some of it religious thoughts and edification, some con- 
sidered as literature of high value, and much of it philosophy. His dialectic ability 
has been considered equal to that of Plato. 


Kierkegaard, in spite of the fact that he had little social contact and con- 
versation, was well known all over Copenhagen, especially in his last years when 
he conducted an agitation against the theology and the practice of the Danish 
State Church. Religion for Kierkegaard was something for the individual and 
absolutely separated from the state and the world. Much of his philosophy is 
based on the dualism between faith and knowledge. 


Kierkegaard died in 1855 when only forty-two years old. But not until the 
time of the first world war were his writings understood enough to gain increasing 
influence in theology and philosophy. 


The Aesthetic, the Ethical, and the Religious Spheres. In one of his best known 
books, Enten—Eller (Either—Or), Kierkegaard develops the existential con- 
viction of three types of man. Spier says that Kierkegaard “distinguished in 
human existence three ways to view life: the aesthetic, the ethical, and the 


‘Spier, op. cit., p. 7. 
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religious.” Kierkegaard does not present his i 
manner but—typical for him as an existentia 
figures. 


of life himself. Such a person is rationalistic. 


but, in his action, he is an egoist who looks for hi 


Kierkegaard 


is near to the Greek concept of Epicurus. 


Fy 





listic writer 
The aesthetic is Don Juan, the seducer. 
life from a distance. He observes and contemplate 
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leas in a theoretical, philosophical 
with concrete living 

The aesthetic type looks at 
tes life as if he were not part 
In his thinking, he is a positivist, 
The aesthetic 
t! aesthetic 


ife 


S OWN Satisfaction. 
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as that devotion to beauty which is the same as devotion to the beautiful and is 
nothing else than self-pleasure and ego-love. The heart remains cold. 

Kierkegaard confronts the deceptive illusi of bea ity with the tart rez li 
of the good, the ethical. This type is near to the Greek sto Aesthetic repre- 
sents what man automatically is, while ethics represents what he becomes.’ 
Socrates” imperative, “ Know thyself,” is changed into the existentialistic im- 
perative, “Choose for thyself.””. In the ethical view of life, man is not so mu 
concerned with the external world around him, but contemplates himself. He 
strives to overcome his guilt and looks for ethica and values for his action. 

“Aesthetic man was accidental man, ethic: $ ma general whose Iif 

is still a compromise between generality and singularity The move to the 

supreme plane, the religious plane, of the indiv il involves the sweeping away 

of any suspension of the ethical plane. It begins with acceptation of the gious 

paradox which draws us away from acceptation of g nd its assuranc 

through the shock which it brings to us.” 

Kierkegaard differentiates distinctly—and so does S nacher—betwe 
the religious in its psychological peculiarity on t and, and the moral and 
the logical on the other hand. Only t! g type represents, according to 
Kierkegaard, the true existential outlook. 

“.. breaks all ties with the universal and with lawfulness. Only in it does the 

individual appear before God in his full freedom n it alo s the individual 

confronted by the God-man, Christ who is the living para In the religious 

outlook temporal man is confronted by God and stands before him in despair and 

faith; and this is to exist. There is no gradual transition between these three 

outlooks toward life. The gaps between them are only bridged by a leap.”” 
Kierkegaard drives the conflict between reason and faith to its very end. The 
character of faith is paradox. “It is not so much a question of deciding to choose 
between good and evil as of choosing to decide.’ 

These three types are considered as the possibilities of being. In contrast 
to most psychological typologies, there is no overlapping from one type to the 


other. 


The Concept of Dread. ‘Kierkegaard says in the 
dread is of interest for psychology as for 
distinguished between fear and dread. 

dread relates to something uncertain 


( 


well as 


Lebensang 


5Mounier, op. cit., p. 58. 
6S6ren Kierkegaard, Enten Vaerl 


Eller, Samlede 


og H. O. Lange, Bind I-XIV, Kj6benhavn 1901-1906. 
7Spier, op. cit., p. 9. 
8Kierkegaard, op. cit. 
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lowing way: “Dread relates to the reality of the freedom which is given by the 
possibility.””. The concept of dread is developed in regard to sin and especially 
original sin. The sciences that deal with sin are: 


a. Ethics which is an ideal science, because it wants to bring ideality into 
reality. Ethics sets up ideality as the goal. Sin destroys this ideality. 

b. Dogmatism is the science that begins with reality and wants to bring 
reality into ideality. It does not deny sin but posits sin. Dogmatism too deals 
with ideality as a goal. 

c. Psychology which is concerned with “how sin becomes,” not that sin 
becomes. 

° 

Furthermore, psychology deals with the subjective, the individual spirit, 
while dogmatics deals with the absolute spirit. Kierkegaard, considering Adam’s 
sin and that of each individual after Adam, concludes that if he can explain 
Adam’s sin he can explain that of everybody. Innocence is a direct unity with 
naturalness. In the stage of innocence there is no knowledge about the difference 
between good and evil. This is a stage of peace and quietness. There is some- 
thing else, however, which is nothingness. Nothingness creates dread. That is 
the secret of innocence, that it is at the same time dread. Dread is related to the 
dreaming spirit (Geist), therefore dread belongs in the field of psychology. Be- 
cause animals have not a spirit, they do not know dread but only fear. Spirit 
and dread stand in a proportion, the less spirit the less dread, e.g., animals and 
children. 

The human is a synthesis of soul and body. This synthesis is not possible 
without a unifying third, the spirit (Geist). The spirit is hostile as well because 
it can destroy the relationship between soul and body; but it is also a friendly 
power, because it constitutes the unity of all three. What is the relationship to 
this ambiguous power? It is dread. 


It has been said that innocence is nothingness which creates dread, but it 
does not influence innocence. Next comes the restriction, the law which alarms 
the innocent individual. The law awakens the possibility of freedom. The 
difference between good and bad is not yet realized, but the possibility is there 
as a higher stage of innocence with a higher expression of dread. 


The law is followed by the punishment. In the Bible, God says, “ You shall 
die if you eat from the tree.” This creates the image of something frightful 
which turns into dread, because for the innocent individual who does not know 
the difference between good and evil, punishment and death are uncertainties. 
The possibility of sinning, which is given by the law, comes nearer because this 
possibility shows a second possibility (the punishment) as its consequence. Inno- 
cence is, in dread, caught in the relationship between law and punishment. Inno- 
cence is not yet lost, but dread has brought her to the point where she is nearly 
lost. This is the last step which psychology can explain. 


Dread is the last psychological state that walks in advance of the sin. Out 
of this stage, sin breaks with a qualitative leap. Sin arises by this qualitative 
leap of the individual. The sinfall cannot be explained by psychology because 
the sinfall is the qualitative jump. The result is that in the moment sin came 
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into the world, sexuality was obvious. To explain logically how this happened 
is impossible. It might be said that sin came by dread; but, on the other hand, 
sin brings dread as a result of the sin. 


Guilt is contrary to freedom. Freedom fears guilt. As soon as guilt has 
occurred by committing sin, freedom returns in the shape of repentance. The 
relationship between freedom and guilt is that of a possibility. The relationship 
between freedom and guilt is dread because freedom and guilt are still possibi- 
lities. With this possibility, effort to avoid sin includes already a craving for it. 


After the sinfall, the object of dread is no longer “‘nothing”’ but something 
definite, which is the difference between good and bad. Repeating the sin is not 
a simple consequence but a new qualitative jump. Each jump is approached by 
a psychological approximation. The sinfall itself abolishes the possibility, yet 
the sinfall is an unauthorized reality. Though the individual has sunk deep in 
sinfulness, he can still sink deeper. This possibility ““Can”’ is the object of dread. 
If dread languishes, it becomes more and more clear that sin has become a citizen 
in that individual. 


Only if the individual learns to be full of dread at the right time, does he 
learn the highest. The deeper a human receives dread, the greater he is. Dread 
is the possibility of freedom. Only in this way is dread in connection with faith 
absolutely creative. The person who is shaped by the dread is shaped by pos- 
sibilities, and only the one who is shaped by possibilities is shaped into infinity. 


By faith Kierkegaard understands the inner certainty which anticipates 
infinity. Humans should not be afraid of people or of finiteness; but only the 
individual who has gone through the dread resulting from contemplation of pos- 
sibility should not fear the terror of life, because it is weak compared with the 
possibilities. 

With the help of faith, dread educates the individual so that he rests in 
providence. 


KARL JASPERS 


Jasper’s Life. Karl Jaspers was born in 1883 in Germany. He was first a psy- 
chologist, writing in 1903 Allgemeine Psychopathologie and in 1919 Psychologie der 
Weltanschauungen, the latter being written when he changed from psychology to 
philosophy. Jaspers expands existential philosophy which is probably closest to 
psychology. Even though he is very critical, the term “Existential Psychology” 
is the most appropriate for him. 


Jaspers, who was professor at the University of Heidelberg, was dismissed 
by the Nazis in 1937. After the war he returned to Heidelberg but later accepted 
a professorship at the University of Basel. 


Although Jaspers is a Catholic and very close to Kierkegaard, and although 
many of his thoughts are of Christian composition and deal with Christian con- 
cepts, he cannot be called a Christian philosopher. 


“His philosophy occupies an intermediary position between atheistic nihilism 
and Christianity. He believes in the ‘transcendent,’ a philosophical god, which 
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is the object of philosophical faith, but does not reveal himself. He is a negative 
god who is hidden and remains in eternal silence.” 


Jaspers is a humanist, basing the personality upon a “voluntaristic individualistic 
subjectivism.” 

Kierkegaard, Spinoza, Nietzsche, and especially Kant had a great influence 
on Jaspers. 


What Is Being? One of the important questions Jaspers asks—as all existentia- 
lists do—is “What is being?”. Existentialism is not interested in an abstract 
and universal concept of being. Being-in-general or being-as-such cannot be 
defined according to Jaspers. Concrete being is bound to time, space, situations, 
and objects. How can I, thinking, comprehend it. In the first place I think of 
it as an object, defined by its relationship to other objects and to me who is con- 
fronting it. Concrete being is limited being. It is never the whole of the being- 
as-such. All effort to comprehend being by certain categories, such as matter, 
energy, life, or spirit raises a certain kind of being to absolute being. That is 
making it absolute. (Verabsolutierung). 


All being which I can know is not the being-in-general. Nevertheless, there 
are three forms of being in practical life. 

a. “The being-in-itself-of-things (an-sich-sein), whose existence we can con- 
ceive of apart from our own existence. 

b. “The being-object (Gegenstand-sein) of things, when they are related 
to a person as a subject. Things exist as objects when they are related to me 
as subject. 

c. “The Being-I (ich-sein) includes being and knowing. Only man is and 
knows that he is. In man being is a being-for-itself (fur-sich-sein).”’” 


Dasein or being-there is different from other ways of being by the fact that 
I am a thinking being, that I have consciousness. Consciousness is both inten- 
tional and reflexive. The intentional consciousness is directed toward objects, 
things and other persons, while the reflexive consciousness is directed toward 
itself; it is consciousness of the self. The two aspects of consciousness cannot be 
separated, because when I think of objects I know that I think, therefore they 
both go together. 

“Science is not able to comprehend the depths of my consciousness. Psychology, 

logic, and scientific anthropology are powerless in this respect. They encounter 

insurmountable barriers behind which lies the deepest foundation of my con- 

sciousness, the so-called existential consciousness. Philosophy alone can furnish 

light.” 


What Is Existence? This leads Jaspers to the question: ‘‘What is existence?”’. 
The concept of existence is not limited to the senses nor to consciousness as we 
find it in intentional and reflective thinking. Existence 


‘““...is not actualized being but a potential-being. My Existence is my being- 
together-with-all-its-possibilities. I am not completed Existence, but, I am on 
the way to becoming Existence. A prerequisite to my becoming Existence is that 
I am absolute freedom in my existence. I choose myself, I elect my possibilities, 
and decide what I am and what I shall become.’ 


*Spier, op. cit., p. 18. 7bid., p. 19. "Jbid., p. 20. 127bid., pp. 20, 21. 
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The human is always more then he knows himself. He is not what he is 
once and forever, but he is a way. He is not a static being but dynamic by the 
freedom out of which the action arises which determines what he is. My future 
is possibility, while the present is the choice, the decision. The past is fixation. 


The special way of human Dasein (being-there) is defined as existence. 
Jaspers emphasizes as Kierkegaard does that existence cannot be objectivated by 
sciences. The concept existence is not an objective concept and can neither be 
defined nor understood by the sciences. It is philosophy that tries to reveal 
existence, while the sciences begin from consciousness, are directed toward objects, 
and require knowledge that can be brought into a system. The sciences that 
explore the values that are of importance for the human being are sociology, 
psychology, and anthropology. Their thinking cannot give the right value to 
absolute existing because they make a false absolute out of their knowledge, 
which does not perceive absolute. Therefore not only God falls, but also every 
kind of philosophical faith. They turn against everybody who believes in some- 
thing and unveil him according to their theories. They do not give evidence 
for anything, but repeat relatively simple interpretations. 


Sociology, psychology, and anthropology teach us to see the human as an 
object about which experience has been made. They recognize something about 
man but not the human itself. The human as a possibility of his spontaneity 
turns against being a result. It is not determined for the individual how he is 
constructed sociologically, psychologically, or anthropologically. The human 
emancipates himself from that which the sciences apparently constitute by accept- 
ing the perceptible as something partial and relative. 


The human needs a specific knowledge about himself and about the things 
around him for his acting in all situations and in all professions. But never is 
pure knowledge enough. What I do with the knowledge is determined by my 
will. The best laws, the best devices, the best results, and the best technique 
can be used in the opposite way. They will be nothing if the human does not 
fill them with purposeful reality. What happens is not a matter of improving 
knowledge but the human being, his internal attitude, his degree of consciousness, 
and his knowledge about himself. 


Existence philosophy uses knowledge but goes in its thinking beyond it in 
order to help the human being to become itself. The modern origin of this 
thinking comes from Kierkegaard. Anglo Saxon pragmatism is a first step. 
Destroying the old idealism, it laid a sound foundation, but what was built on 
it was flat being-analysis and a cheap life optimism, nothing more than the ex- 
pression of a blind trust in the contemporary confusion. 


Existence philosophy would be lost immediately if it were to assert belief in 
knowing again what the human really is. In that eventuality the philosophy 
would withdraw into psychology, sociology, and anthropology. Existence 
philosophy is in danger of getting lost in subjectivism. Genuine existence phi- 
losophy is the appealing quest through which the human today should find him- 
self again. 
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We can try to comprehend being-human with the help of several sciences 
concerned with men. In the present time, three of these sciences have come 
into the foreground: sociology, psychology, and anthropology. All these com- 
prehend something of the human but not the human totality. They can see 
only a part of the human being. If they believe that they are able to perceive 
absolutely the human being in its existence, then these sciences should be thrown 
away as a hopless substitute for philosophy. Jaspers’ existence philosophy is 
that of human-being-there, trying to advance beyond the human being. 


The human is always more than he knows about himself. The human turns 
against being regarded as a result of understandable powers and connections. 
Factual knowledge in these sciences is not enough. It becomes meaningful only 
by what is done with the knowledge. Existential philosophy makes clear that 
the human being is more than all that can be known about him objectively. 
Existence cannot be described in a finished system. 


“Existence goes beyond science and makes it possible for one to reflect upon 
or turn back to one’s true self. Existenz-Erbellung (illumination of my existence) 
must be sharply distinguished from the analysis of human Dasein as conscious- 
ness. For such an analysis reveals the structure of consciousness which is uni- 
versally valid. Existenz-Erbellung, in contrast, is only concerned with the 
Existence of one person.’ 


Jean Paut Sartre 


Sartre’s Life. Jean Paul Sartre, the son of a naval officer, born in Paris in 1905, 
was of mixed Catholic and Protestant family. Because the early death of his 
father and mother left him an orphan, his grandparents brought him up. He 
went to a high school in Paris and later on to the Teachers College of the Univer- 
sity of Paris, where he was an undistinguished student at that time. In the 
thirties he travelled in Germany as a research student and took lectures under 
Husserl who had developed phenomenology into a science and who was the teacher 
of the German existential philosopher Heidegger. Both of these men were to 
have great influence on Sartre’s philosophy, especially Heidegger, even though 
Sartre never met him. Heidegger is, as Sartre, a nihilist, and much of his term- 
inology can be found in Sartre’s writing. Sartre has also been influenced by 
Descartes, Hegel and Freud. 


Sartre was never very healthy, neither were Kierkegaard nor Pascal. 
Sartre became a school master in a high school where he taught philosophy and 
classics. Refusing to wear a coat, collar, or tie, he aroused the disapproval of 
the school staff. 


Sartre is the most popular existentialist philosopher. However, even though 
he represents the most radical and extreme existential ideas, he is not considered 
the most typical existentialist but rather the most brilliant as well as the most 
detestable. He has written essays, dramas, novels, and systematic philosophy. 


In 1938, Sartre published his novel La Nausée (Nausea) which has been 
translated into English. In 1939 he was drafted into the French Army Medical 


\37bid., p. 23. 
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Corps as a private. He was captured by the Germans in 1940 but released on 
medical grounds in 1941. Returning to Paris, he became the leader of the French 
resistance movement. In 1943 he wrote the play “Les Mouches” (The Flies 
in the style of Greek drama, dealing with totalitarianism, freedom, and the 
Greek world. With this subtle anti-German implication, it was performed 
Paris under the eyes of the German authorities. 

After the war he became the inspiration of the philosophical circle known as 
existentialism. Though Sartre has been in America since the war, his attitude 


is in general anti-American. His play ‘““The Respectable Prostitute,’’ dealing 
with America, shows the corruption of the upper class, especially in regard to 


the racial question. It has played on Broadway and has run as a movie in Europe. 
Being and Nothingness. Sartre’s most important philosophical book is L ’Ezre 
et le Néant (Being and Nothingness). Two essays of LZ ’Etre et le Néant have 
been translated into English under the title of “Existential Psychoanalysis,” 
published in 1953. The original book was publi in 1943 during the German 
occupation in France. It was a time when ideas and ideol ; had broken down. 
Mistrust, bitterness, despair, and doubt were prevailing ance. The only 
unifying idea was the desire to expel the Get 

Sartre develops a new method for understanding the personality structure of 
individual human beings. The purpose of existent psychoanalysis is “te 
apprehend a person in his uniqueness, to understand what kes him different 
from everyone else.”"* The method is based ot vled bout what is com- 
mon to all men and what ts objectively true, but th iin outlook is on the 
uniqueness of the individual. 

Sartre talks about two kinds of being: amie Ej i”? (Being-in-itself 
and “ZL. ’Etre-Pour-soit” (Being-for-itself). The nature of bei tself is fixed 
and unchanging, while there might be develo; t as in a plant there is no wil 
no choice, no decision, no reff 1! nes Its 
character is impermeability and density and r to t terial being t 
world. 

Being-for-itself always projects itself into what it is to become. Man 1s 
being-for-itself. He is not what he is but ! ry moment 
and to remake himself. “‘The nature of being-for-itself to be what it is not 
and not to be what it is. At its heart it is a lack, a k f nothingness.” 
Jaspers developed the same idea in regard to freedom, saying that existence 1s 
not being-proper, but sein-konnen, the possibility to be. The character of being- 
for-itself is a lack, which might be considered ire, as anguish, or as freedom, 
but it is always tied up with nothing. Nothing, nothingness nullity is a key 
concept in Sartre’s philosophy. Sartre says about man, that he is the being 


“by whom nothingness comes into the world.”’ 


There are several ways by which Sartre derives his concept of nothingness. 
The most interesting from the psychological point of view is described by Spier 





in his book Christianity and Existentialism 
4Jean Paul Sartre, Existential Psychoanalysis, translated by Hazel Barnes (New York: Philo- 


sophical Library, 1953), p. 2 


J bid., p. 4. 
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“Our consciousness renders the world unreal. Our consciousness of some- 
thing places us outside of it. If we are conscious, for example, that a tree is 
outside of our window, the consciousness we have of the tree is not itself the tree. 
If the tree is a being, then the consciousness that we have of this being is non- 
being. This all consciousness of something is an escape from its reality; it is a 
knowledge that it is impossible for me to identify myself with the faculty of 


216 


reality. 


Therefore human subjectivity is nothingness. The existence comes from nothing 
(birth) and freedom, and existence is terminated by death, where again it 


leads into nothingness. 


The opposite experience of nothing is dread, which is diffused and objectless, 
while fear is specific and object related. Dread is provoked by some value felt 
essential to existence as a personality, while fear is provoked by threat to some 
merely peripheral value. This is quite similar to the distinction already made 


by Kierkegaard. 


Sartre is interested in the emotional and ethical implication of nothingness. 
The For-Itself wants to become an In-Itself, because it is freedom and as such is 
confronted with anguish, therefore it wants to escape and unify with the absolute- 
ness of the Being-In-Itself. Freedom is both the duty and the natural condition 
of the human being in Sartre’s theory. His freedom is absolute. Man sets his 
own values. There are no objective ethical values according to Sartre. Freedom 
is the foundation of values. A human being is responsible for himself and for 
the world, but the responsibility is related only to his ~wn values. ‘‘Man is 


nothing else but what he makes himself.” 


Consciousness of this freedom results in anguish. Because the freedom is 
absolute, man is totally responsible for what he makes out of himself. There is 
nothing that determines him, neither the past nor the environment but his own 
will and his own free choice, his decision. If man refuses to choose, he has al- 


ready made his choice. 


Existential Psychoanalysis. Sartre has been influenced by Freud and his disciples, 
but, nevertheless, he differs in many points from Freud and modern psychoanalysis. 
“The goal is to decipher the empirical behavior pattern of man; that is to bring 
nto open the revelations which each of them contains and to fix them con- 


ceptually.” 


The beginning point is experience and the method is comparative. There are no 
hereditary dispositions, no hereditary character. Sartre recognizes nothing be- 
fore the original upsurge of human freedom. Both the Freud and the Sartre 
psychoanalysis 

“Spier, op. cit, p. 62. 

Jean Paul Sartre, Existentialism, translated by Bernard Frechtman (New York: Philosophical 
Library, 1947), p. 18. 

Sartre, Existential Psychoanalysis, p. 
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“Consider the human being as a perpetual, searching, living process of history. 
Due to this fact, both consider man in the world and do not imagine that one can 
question the being of man without accounting for all his situations.’ 


All historical facts of an individual should be considered as factors in the psychic 
development, not important in themselves, but in the way the individual reacts 
and adjusts to them. While psychoanalysis tries to find the complex, existential 
psychoanalysis tries to determine the “original choice.” 


“This original choice operating in the face of the world and being a choice of 
position in the world is total like the complex; it is prior to logic like the complex.” 


Sartre does not agree in regard to the existence of the unconscious with psycho- 
analysis, “he rejects the hypothesis of the unconscious.’ He distinguishes 
between consciousness and knowledge by saying that though the psychic act is 
coexistent with the consciousness, that does not necessarily mean that it is known 
by the individual. Sartre does not accept libido or will to power as fundamental 
sources for complexes. He introduces a new concept of choice. 


“A choice remains unique and is from the start absolute concreteness. Details 
of behavior can express or particularize this choice, but they cannot make it more 
concrete than it already is. That is because the choice is nothing other than the 
being of each human reality; this amounts to saying that a particular partial 
behavior is or expresses the original choice of this human reality since for human 
reality there is no difference between existing and choosing for itself.” 


Sartre rejects severely the supposition of Freud and Adler that environment 
acts on the individual. Environment for Sartre can only set a situation, while 
the human being chooses. For the same reason Sartre rejects all mechanical 


causation, general interpretation and general symbolization. 


Symbols can only be understood by the background of each individual. 
There is no general way to interpret them; they can change their meaning even 
for one individual. Existential psychoanalysis has to be flexible and must adapt 
to the individual. Even the methods might differ from one subject to the other. 


“The investigator must recall on every occasion that his object is not a datum 
buried in the darkness of the unconscious but a free, conscious determination— 
which is not even resident in consciousness, but which is one with this conscious- 


2993 


ness itself. 


Since what the method seeks is a choice of being at the same time as a being, 
it must reduce particular behavior patterns to fundamental relations—not of 
sexuality or of will to power, but of being—which are expressed in his behavior. 


Tbid., p. 74. 
”Tbid., p. 76. 
1Tbid. 
2Tbid., p. 81. 
bid. 
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Developing these ideas as philosophical thoughts, Sartre says that the Freud 
of this psychoanalytical school has not yet been found, but he sees existential 
psychoanalysis as a possibility. 


To Have, To Make, To Be. “Desire is the lack of being. As such it is directly 
supported by the being of which it is a lack.”** Sartre reduces the concept of 
desire into three great categories: the desire to make, to have, and to be. To 
make can be further reduced into to have or to be, because I create things in 
order to have them or to have the benefit of the result. This is the usual under- 
lying desire for making, but it can also be that I make in order to realize myself, 
that I get the feeling that the things I make exist through me. That way I 
realize myself in the thing I make and therefore the desire to make includes the 
desire to have or to be. Desire can, according to Sartre, only be the desire to 
have or to be. 


“The bond of possession is an internal bond of being.”® The possessor 
can be made through the objects he possesses. This explains, for example, the 
importance of relics. The collection of property and creation of famous men is 
another example. In Germany, one says, “show me your library and I will tell 
you who you are,” revealing the same idea. The desire to possess is the wish 
to be united “in an internal relation. The desire to have is at bottom reducible 
to the desire to be related to a certain object in a certain relation of being.”* 


If I possess an object I have it for myself; the existence of the object is re- 
lated to me. I am the reason for the object’s being. This is my book; the book 
exists for me; the book has been made for me. Originally the cave man made 
the object he wanted to possess. Today the object I possess has been bought 
by me, and my strength to possess is represented by the money or wealth I have. 
Money is not possession but an instrument by which to possess. It is only a 
transitive value. Nevertheless, money is synonymous with power. Originally 
to have was to create, but today money establishes a relationship of appropriation. 


Appropriation can be enjoyed, not as an object in itself, but as an object 
for a goal. I enjoy it when I utilize it. ‘‘Possession is a magical relation.” 
“Through possession I recover an object-being identical with my _ being-for- 


others.””” Sartre goes so far to say that possession is a defense against others. 
Possession has a symbolic meaning. 


“This is precisely why the recognition that it is impossible to possess an object 
involves for the for-it-self a violent urge to destroy it. To destroy is to reabsorb 
into myself; it is to enter along with the being-in-itself of the destroyed object into a 
relation as profound as that of creation. The flames which burn the farm which 
I myself have set on fire, gradually effect the fusion of the farm with myself. In 
annihilating it I am changing it into myself. Suddenly I rediscover the relation of 
being found in creation, but in reverse. I am the foundation of the farm which 
is burning; I am the barn since I am destroying its being.”* 


*Tbid., p. 91. 
%JTbid., p. 124. 
*Ibid., p. 127. 
"Tbhid., p. 134. 
8Tbid., p. 138. 
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A gift, or bet- 


Sartre uses the same approach to the concept of generosity. 
There is no 


ter, giving a gift is for him a more primitive form of destruction. 
difference for Sartre whether an object is destroyed or whether it is given away. 
Annihilating the object as well as giving it away is destroying it. Therefore 
generosity has to be considered as a destructive function. By giving an object 
away I change and destroy the “quality of being mine!” The urge to give 


away is an urge to destroy. 


“The craze to destroy which is at the bottom of generosity is nothing else than 

a craze to possess. All which I give, I enjoy in a higher manner, almost sexual. 

To give is to enjoy possessively the object which one gives; it is a destructive- 
9999 


appropriative contact. 


To give means further to enslave the one to whom the gift is given, because 


it obliges the recipient. 

“If existential psychoanalysis encounters evidence of generosity in a subject, 
it must search further for his original project and ask why the subject has chosen 
to appropriate by destruction rather than by creation. The answer to this ques- 
tion will discover that original relation to being which constitutes the person who 
is being studied.”*”” 

This is one of the examples in which Sartre applies the concept of desire 
according to the principles of existential psychoanalysis. ‘‘The goal of existential 
psychoanalysis is to rediscover the original mode in which each man has chosen 
his being.”*! Sartre is not a psychiatrist but a philosopher. His psychology is 
a by-product of his philosophy, revealing interesting thoughts but not showing 
a new approach to psychoanalysis. How 
and future for the human being give help 
and needs nothing more than hope and future? 


> can a philosophy that is without hope 
to the individual who is deeply disturbed 


Sartre’s Political and Religious Point of View. \n America Sartre has been accused 
of being a communist. This is understandable in view of McCarthyism. But, 
because of his belief in the absolute freedom of man, he sharply rejects evolu- 
tionary philosophy of history, especially Marxism. Man is responsible for his 
nature and for the decision he makes. Sartre on the other hand has been accused 
by the Marxists as being: ‘‘witness of bourgeois decadence, entirely caught in 
subjective despair.’’* He attacks Marxist determinism, saying that it cannot 
be revolutionary and answering: “Only a philosophy of absolute freedom and 
self-determination can claim to be revolutionary.” 


Sartre preaches absolute subjectivism which is combined in a complete in- 
dividualism, which he calls true humanism. Since he rejects authority and neglects 
the social aspect of life, he might be called an anarchist. 


Sartre is a convinced atheist, not allowing man any support from outside 
himself. God does not exist, and there is not such a thing as a fixed human 


nature. Sartre not only denies but is brutally opposed to the existence of God. 


*Ibid., p. 142. 
%Ibid., p. 143. 
1 Tbid., p. 155. 


“Spier, op. cit., p. 66. 


3 bid. 
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For Sartre the idea of God is in conflict with his idea of human freedom and true 
humanity. Man is responsible to himself. Human freedom and human auton- 
omy cannot coexist with God. Human freedom developed to its extreme, as we 
find it in Sartre’s philosophy, requires the death of God. 


According to Sartre the person who believes in God escapes his own freedom 
and his responsibility. Sartre develops his absolute subjectivism, to the extent 
that man “‘must become his own foundation and rest in himself. Man must 
constitute himself as God and thus be his own highest good.” Sartre says 
himself: 


“Atheistic existentialism, which I represent, is more coherent. It states that 
if God does not exist, there is at least one being in whom existence precedes 
essence, a being who exists before he can be defined by any concept, and that this 
being is man, or, as Heidegger says, human reality. What is meant here by 
saying that existence precedes essence? It means that, first of all, man exists, 
turns up, appears on the scene, and, only afterwards, defines himself. If man, 
as the existentialist conceives him, is indefinable, it is, because at first, he is 
nothing. Only afterwards will he be something, and he himself will have made 
what he will be. Thus there is no human nature, since there is no God to con- 
ceive it. Not only is man what he conceives himself to be, but he is also what 
he wills himself to be after this thrust toward existence. Man is nothing else 
but what he makes himself. Such is the first principle of existentialism. It is 
what is called subjectivity.” 


SUMMARY: THE CHARACTERISTICS OF EXISTENTIALISM 


There are certain characteristics by which we can classify existentialism, 
even if we observe great differences such as between the deeply Christian 
Kierkegaard and the atheistic Sartre. 


a. Existentialism is the philosophy of freedom. There is no concern of 
external values: God, law of nature, and society. The human sets his own 
laws and values. He does not have spirit, he is spirit; he does not have freedom, 
he is freedom. While Kierkegaard confronts the human in its freedom with God, 
Sartre confronts him with himself and the responsibility which rests in himself. In 
Sartre the idea of freedom finds its absolute climax. 


b. Existentialism is a type of humanism. This is not only the title of one 
of Sartre’s books, Z ’Existentialisme est un humanisme, but one of the basic ideas 
of existential thought. Existentialism believes in man, his freedom, and _ his 
autonomy. “Existentialist philosophy is sustained and nurtured by the ideal 


26 


of personality.” 
c. Existentialism is irrationalism. Existentialism is a counter movement to 
rationalism and systematics. Reason has its place, but the human being is above 


reason. This philosophy recognizes science but only within limits distinguishing 


%Sartre, Existentialism, p. 18. 
*Spier, op. cit., p. 110. 
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clearly between science and philosophy. Human existence cannot be explained 
by science; it cannot be described in systems; it is different and can only be 
understood by philosophy. 


In this respect, the topic of the paper has led itself ad absurdum, because 
existentialism has to be seen in opposition to scientific psychology, even if many 
concepts are psychological or of importance for psychology, as I said in the begin- 
ning, and even if many book titles deal with psychology. Nevertheless, as far 
as psychology is a philosophical faculty, there is some overlapping, because the 
interest of psychology and of existentialism is centered in the human being. 


d. Existentialism is a radical subjectivism. World, cosmos, natural law, 
general law, morals, and ethics are broken down, and the subjective existence is 
considered law unto himself. The beginning of this idea can be found in 
Kierkegaard’s writing, while, as I have shown, it develops into a radical sub- 
jectivism under Sartre. 


e. Existentialism is pessimism. The cultural crisis of the twentieth century 
in Europe is the basic root of modern existential thinking. The great optimism 
of the latter part of the nineteenth century, “the golden age,” resulted in chaos, 
despair, distress, fear, and dread. The meaninglessness and the absurdity of 
existence became obvious. 


f. Existentialism is individualism. Existentialism shows little concern with 
society, the state, and sociological implications. Society exists in personal in- 
dividual existence. There is interaction, because a man lives only in situations. 
But he is thrown upon himself and has to make his own decisions. Because real 
genuine existence is experienced by only a few people, it is an aristocratic in- 
dividualism. 


g. Existence is self-transcendence. 


“Man is not but he becomes. He is restless history. In each moment he 
exceeds himself in free decision. He goes beyond himself. His existence is 
continual self-transcendence, self-projection. Existence is being one’s own 
possibilities.””*? 


Existentialism has been influenced by Kant’s transcendentalism, and the 
concept of transcendentalism has been developed especially by Jaspers. 

h. Existentialism is self-knowledge. As I said in the beginning of this 
paper, Socrates’ imperative “know thyself” goes through all existential thinking 
and remains one of the basic concepts. Only in the awareness of the self we 
find ‘“‘certainty of our Existence as Existence!’”*® 


i. The method of Existentialism is dialectic. It was influenced by Hegel’s 
method of dialectic thinking, by Kierkegaard, and others, even if it was used 
against Hegel and his philosophical system. The dialectic method develops its 
ideas in confronting opposite thoughts that are unified in a higher synthesis. 





“Tbid., p. 112. 
8Tbid., p. 118. 
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The dialectial method of existentialism has great influence upon modern dialectical 
theology, especially that of Karl Barth. “There is a qualitative abyss between 
God and creation, which man cannot overcome.” 


j. Existentialism is not only a philosophical but also a literary school. 
Because existentialism deals with concrete existence in concrete situations, it 
uses forms of literature as drama, novel, essay, and others to develop ideas. This 
is especially true for Kierkegaard and Sartre. In doing so, it has developed a new 
mode to talk and to write. The style is a connection between the expression of 
the deep personal experience with the objective impersonal representation of the 
material. It stands between science and literature as well as between literature 
and philosophy. 


“Existentialist-Philosophy is an irrationalistic humanistic philosophy of crisis, 
in which uprooted modern man seeks to find certainty in his own existence, which 
he has elevated to an idol. Needless to say, this philosophy overlooks numerous 
veritable moments of the richness of the cosmos.’’?® 
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THE PROBLEM OF RELIGION IN 
AMERICAN EDUCATION 


BY STERLING G. BRINKLEY 


THERE IS AN AMERICAN TRADITION OF THE PLACE OF KELIGION IN EDUCATION 
which is long continuing and dynamic. This tradition demands <hat religion be 
made a vital part of the education of children. A pragmatic philosophy of educa- 
tion is untrue to the logic of its principles when it closes its eyes to this fact of 
American experience. A democratic philosophy of education is untrue to the 
origin and genius of democracy when it denies the validity of this tradition. 


DEFINITION OF TERMS 

Education, of course, is not limited to the public school, nor to all school 
agencies combined. It is the total process of learning involved in achieving 
maturity. It is a result of the experiences of living. These experiences occur 
in the contacts of the individual with his physical and social environments, with 
things and meanings, with forces operating within and without his physical body, 
with persons and with the culture. They take place in home, play group, com- 
munity, and work as well as in connection with agencies organized for the express 
purpose of providing education. The public school, often referred to as “educa- 
tion,” is an important part, but only a small part, of the total education of any 
individual. 


Similarly religion, as a fact in the American scene, is broader than the direct 
teachings of particular churches, broader than creed and theology, broader than 
the work and influence of all churches combined. It is a way of life, a fact of 
experience, that anteceded churches just as education long anteceded the school. 
It is a way of life in which Americans have walked (have tried to walk), to which 
they have adhered (inconsistently, but so as to make a difference in life) as long 
as there has been an America. Religion in the American scene has in the broadest 
sense meant and means not just sectarian dogma but the Hebrew-Christian tra- 
dition as interpreted and reinterpreted in the life of succeeding generations. 
MISINTERPRETATIONS 

One of the strange blind spots in much modern educational thought is the 
failure to see and adequately to evaluate this American tradition in religion. 
We see an American way of life, an American pattern of government, an American 
type of formal education; in the field of religion many see only particular, organ- 
ized church groups and their pronouncements and activities. While not measur- 
ing the strength of democracy by counting the regular membership of all political 
parties, a writer declares Christianity to be ‘“‘a minority group in the United 
States” because the total membership of all the churches is less than half the 
population.! We do not make the mistake of saying that because a Southern 
democrat, a New England democrat, a member of the C. I. O., a socialist, an 
isolationist republican, a progressive republican all define democracy differently, 
there is no such thing as American democracy. We do not say that democracy 
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exists only in its particular manifestations as seen in these organized groups and 
that, since these are divisive, democracy cannot and should not be taught in the 
schools which belong to all the people. Rather we prepare a program of educa- 
tion which, largely excluding the particular divisive elements, undertakes to teach 
the common basic principles and operations from which all the political sects 
spring. Yet the same thinkers who can see the sectarian manifestations of 
democracy as only surface features of the persisting current which we call the 
American tradition of democratic life often see only sectarian religions, tacitly or 
openly denying that there is a large area of agreement which is the American 
(or Western, or human) tradition in religion. 

Modern educational theory speaks much of the responsibility of education 
(meaning in this connection the public school) to concern itself with the whole 
life of the whole child; yet it closes its eyes to the fact that in the American way 
of life, religion has been and is a major part of the whole of which it is speaking. 
It points to the “secularization” of the American public school (meaning the 
elimination of sectarian religious teaching) without seeming to realize that the 
principle operating has been not opposition to the teaching of religion but to the 
teaching of religious sectarianism—the same opposition that arises whenever 
the attempt is made to make the public schools an agency for propagandizing 
any partizan doctrine. 

DiIscOVERING AND TEACHING THE CoMMON Core oF RELIGION 

The proposition that in spite of sectarian emphases there is a common core 
of meaning—a common way of life—in the concept of religion as it has operated 
in the American scene would hardly seem to need defense. It is self-evident 
to one who reads history without bias, to one who can think back of the terms 
and other forms in which religion has clothed its meanings to these meanings 
themselves. It is self-evident to the man on the street, who is generally closer 
to the stream of life than is the scholar. Great religious leaders—Amos, Jesus, 
Saint Francis, Luther, to name a few—brought religion down to earth and made 
it walk with men by understanding life as the common man sees it and lives it 
and by dealing with ideas that have meaning to him, rather than by denying the 
validity of his experiences and of the terms in which he had learned to interpret 
his experiences. They broke with the unsatisfactory elements of their present 
by appealing to the valid elements as these had persisted in an enduring tradi- 
tion and by reinterpreting these in terms that clothed them with meanings appro- 
priate to the day. Sam Walter Foss gave clear statement to this pragmatic 
approach in his poem, “Two Gods.” 

“A boy was born” mid little things, Between a little world and sky, And 
dreamed not of the cosmic rings Round which the circling planets fly. He lived 

in little works and thoughts, Where little ventures grow and plod, And paced and 

ploughed his little plots, And prayed unto his little God. But as the mighty 

system grew, His faith grew faint with many scars; The Cosmos widened in his 
view—And God was lost among His stars. ; 
“Another boy in lowly days, As he, to little things was born, But gathered lore 

in woodland ways, And from the glory of the morn. As wider skies broke on his 

view, God greatened in his growing mind; Each year he dreamed his God anew, 

And left his older God behind. He saw the boundless scheme dilate In star and 

blossom, sky and clod; And asthe universegrewgreat, Hedreamed for it agreater God.* 


2Quoted in, William Herbert Perry Faunce, What Does Christianity Mean? (New York: Fleming 
H. Revell Company, 1912), p. 68. 
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To give reasonably adequate statement of this common core of religion which 
is the American tradition is a task to be undertaken cooperatively by the 
sociologist, the philosopher, the psychologist, the historian, the theologian, and 
the educator who are in touch with the hopes, the fears, the aspirations of com- 
mon people. Such a statement is not called for here. To develop a plan for 
teaching this common core is a task for the agencies of society directly concerned 
with the education of children—the home, the church, the school, and other 
special agencies working for and with youth. The American Council on Educa- 
tion has proposed that the task of the public school is that of providing for 
“factual study of religion when and where intrinsic to general education.’* In 
England teaching religion in public schools means the teaching of a common 
core of content agreed on by the religious leaders of the leading denominations. 
The inclusion of this in the school program is required; parents who object can 
have their children excused from it. Certain Protestant churches feel that the 
teaching should be left entirely to the church schools. The Catholic church 
maintains that church week-day schools should be supported by tax money (as, 
say, they are supported in England). There are other possible solutions. A 
cooperative study of the problem, such as that proposed by the Committee on 
Religion and Education of the American Council on Education,‘ should be able 
to arrive at a workable plan suited to the American climate. 


NATURE OF THE PROBLEM 


The American problem of the place of religion in education is the question, 
By what means and agencies shall religion be taught; it is not the question, Shall 
religion be taught. The great majority of the American people, supported by 
an enduring American tradition, want religion taught. Democracy demands 
that their wishes be translated into a program of action. There is a small min- 
ority which denies the validity of religion itself. The American way of life allows 
large freedom of thought and expression to such; it does not demand that they 
be given freedom to direct the course of public education or be employed as 
teachers in the lower schools. It allows freedom for such to withdraw their 
children from religious teaching; it does not demand that their children be made 
to feel comfortable in irreligion by excluding religious teaching from the curricu- 
lum of all children. The principle of religious freedom, another of the enduring 
American traditions, applies to majorities as well as to small minorities. 


The American problem of religion in education today is not the question of 
sectarian religious teaching in the public schools. The tradition of a hundred 
years excludes such religious teaching from these schools, just as it excludes sec- 
tarianism in any other area of life from the public schools. In England this 
principle was precisely stated in the famous Cowper-Temple 
Elementary Education Act of 1870 in the words, “No religious catechism or 
religious formulary which is distinctive of any particular « lenomination is to be 
taught’’.® During the same historic period and under somewhat similar con- 
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ditions this principle was being enacted into law and included in state constitu- 
tions in America. It is worthy of note in passing that our sister democracy has 
found it possible to separate religion from sectarianism and to make the direct 
teaching of religion an integral part of public education. It should also be noted, 
for clarity of meaning, that within the American tradition the Hebrew-Christian 
religion is not “sectarian.”” The fact that there are Americans who hold other 
religions, or no religion, does not necessitate dropping the word in its traditional 
American meaning from our discussion. American democracy does not demand, 
and practically can never demand, that nothing be taught in the public school 
upon which there is not unanimous agreement. There are those who ask that 
in the matter of religion we go to the extreme of absurdity in this matter. 


The American problem of religion and education today is not a problem of 
separation of church and state. The principle that state shall not dominate 
church in matters of religion and that church, or churches, shall not dictate to 
state is so well established in the American way of life that it does not take strained 
interpretations of the First and Fourteenth Amendments to uphold it. It is so 
well established that one wonders at the timidity of many public school adminis- 
trators and Protestant educationists. The American tradition, which is sup- 
ported by the overwhelming sentiment of Americans today, separates church 
and state; it does not separate religion and state. Unless the American people 
are caught napping or are blinded by propaganda, they will not now separate 
religion and the state. 


The American problem of religion in education is a problem of modern 
America. Horace Mann’s solution, of limiting religious teaching in the public 
schools to Bible reading, was a reasonably adequate solution in Horace Mann’s 
day; it does not seem to meet the need today. The industrialization of American 
life has created conditions that make it necessary for the public school continuously 
to broaden the scope of its work. As the public school has been increasingly 
charged by its public with responsibility for directing the development of character 
and personality, as the psychology of education has increasingly shown the im- 
portance of keeping school in close touch with living out of school, the hands-off 
policy that has developed in the public schools in the matter of teaching religion 
has become increasingly questionable. For a people to whom religion is a central 
force in life, who are asking the public school to aid in developing wholesome 
personality, the unwillingness of leaders in public education to face the issue of 
religious teaching in other than negativistic terms is hardly understandable. 


It has been the purpose of this paper to define the problem of religion and 
education in modern America, not to propose a solution for the problem. The 
problem will be capable of solution once it is accepted as one of the growing 
challenges to the continuance of the American way of life, once it is faced in the 
American democratic spirit which is concerned with “creative accommodation,” 
once John Dewey’s principles of “continuity and interaction” are fully applied, 
once we regain “our faith in the slow process of growth,”’ once we become in- 
strumentalists to the point where we are able to get back of stereotypes to meanings, 
once we are willing to give up shadow-boxing with childish concepts which have 
long been abandoned by intelligent religious leaders, once we are able to see 
beneath the superficialities of overt behavior the spirit that is man. 











PHILOSOPHY OF CULTURE: 
IMPLICATIONS FOR PHILOSOPHY 


OF EDUCATION 


BY THEODORE BRAMELD 


THE PROBLEM OF THE PHILOSOPHY OF CULTURE IS SO OVERWHELMING that, in 
order to come to grips with it at all firmly, a first obligation is to choose from 
among the dozens of complex issues which it generates. I have chosen to deal 
here with but one—to be sure, one so central and important as perhaps to illumi- 
nate others, yet by no means necessarily ¢he most central and important. This 
problem, which in one form is essentially ontological, may be epitomized in a 
double question: what does it fundamentally mean, if anything, to say that 


culture is a distinctive order of nature; and what is the import of this meaning 
for educational theory and practice? 
: | ; Lo | « 1 ” ; : 
In approaching the question, I shall use the term “culturology”’ as denoting 


ulture in its most 





that emerging discipline concerned with the in f ¢ 

comprehensive aspects. My reason for this preference is that culturology as an 
already current term seems to be more definitive for our purpose than anthro- 
pology, a term frequently delimited to the science of culture. While culturology, 
too, is concerned with science, it equ lly embraces the art, hist y, and philosophy 
of culture. 

Cutrure As SuPERORGANIC 

Now the problem of the distinctive meaning of cultur: ler is by no means 
as simple to answer as might at first appear. 1, som ; contend 
that less agreement and consistency prevail today than, say, a quarter-century 
ago. Certainly it does strike one surveying t ture from the 
vantage-point of another field that the question continues to be highly contro- 
versial—a testimonial partly to an inadequately refined vocabulary, partly to a 
certain impatience with theoretical formulations and a correlative preoccupation 
with field research and practice, but mostly the enthusiasm and vigor of a 
youthful discipline. 

Without much question, the single most infl ffort of the past forty 
years of American theory to analyze the meanir f cult ty in detail is 
an essay entitled “The Superorganic,” first publ lin 1917 by the most eminent 
living American anthropologist, Alfred L. Kroeber.1. Of course fruitful inter- 
pretations had been made well before this time—most notably the interpretation 
by the founder of modern anthropology, Edward B. Tylor. But Kroeber, a 
practicing anthropologist with strong theoretical interests, went further by logic- 
ally and explicitly mapping out the territory of culture a uniquely ordered 
domain. 

THEODORE BRAMELD is a Professor of ! ij : York | ’ and curr 
Visiting Professor at the University of Puerto Ru 

*Prepared as part of a larger study made possible f W G Founda 
for Anthropological Research. 

[ f Chicago Pres 


1Reprinted in Alfred L. Kroeber, The Nature of Culture (Ct 
1952), pp. 22-51. 
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Although since the essay was published he has modified and refined his views 
in crucial respects to which I shall later refer, nevertheless several of his original 
contentions deserve our attention. Kroeber contends that culture is a genuinely 
new level of nature above that of the physical, biological, psychological, and 
social—a level therefore irreducible to the characteristics of any other level. 
True, culture includes those characteristics within its own bailiwick. For example, 
its material aspects—implements of the farmer, paintings of the artist, medicine 
of the doctor, and millions of other artifacts—are derived from the nonorganic 
and organic levels of metals, pigments, fibers, animals. To say, however, that 
all material culture stems from lower levels of nature is not at all equivalent to 
saying that they are therefore reducible merely to those levels. To identify the 
conditions necessary to produce any culture with the products thereof is, indeed, 
to commit one of the oldest, commonest of all logical fallacies—the fallacy of 
reductionism, of trying vainly to explain a phenomenon by reducing it to the 
sources from which it first emerged. What, in short, is essential if we are ever 
to interpret culture fruitfully is to regard it as a level which, though of course 
emerging from all lower levels of nature, at the same time can be examined and 
interpreted as a level of nature not only existing by itself but perpetuating, mod- 
ifying, and changing itself. The supreme task of culturology, as Kroeber might 
express it, is to discover and specify the distinctive forms of the superorganic 
level of nature. 

Several principles follow from this very brief sketch. One is that culture 
basically determines the conduct, attitudes, customs and other typical behavior 
of its constituent members. Kroeber does not deny that individuals have 
limited choice. But in all larger matters, it is our culture that settles what you 
or I do, and not you or I who settle what our culture does. Granting, as he later 
puts it, that man is the “efficient cause” of culture in the sense that it is the 
immediate product of his activity, this is a very different matter from asserting 
that any one of us—even if a genius—either can bring into being or do away 
with the traditions, folkways, institutions, or rituals of culture. Only culture 


can do eitner. 


Another principle is that culture functions without the mechanism of 


ici } 


heredity basic to the organic level. Contrary to the old doctrine that acquired 
characteristics can be inherited, there is nothing in the genetic structure of human 


beings that forces them to acquire certain habits from the culture and to pass 
them on to their offspring through that structure. Culture, in other words, is 
entirely learned (learning itself having a biological basis, obviously), so that the 
one sense in which heredity might be legitimately applied to culture at all is sug- 

“inherits” the 


gested by the familiar term, “social heritage.” One generation ‘ 
customs of another generation only in the respect that they are taught to the 


former by the latter. here is here a complete break between the biological 
and cultural import of heredity. 





The self-perpetuating character of culture is also demonstrated by the role 
of communication. Kroeber is not ready either here or later to say that language 
is the single most distinctive feature of culture—as Ernst Cassirer, for example, 
contends—though he does agree that without this feature no culture has ever 
been known to exist. Nor does he deny, of course, that the ability to commun- 


icate is rooted in physiologically inherited mechanisms. What he insists upon 
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is that there is nothing genetically hereditary about the kind of language that is 
learned, or the way in which it is used. Language is but another instance— 
perhaps the most important one—of the remarkable capacity of the human race 
to guarantee continuity to its beliefs and practices without the intervention 
either of inorganic or organic evolution. 


Although further principles could be drawn from “The Superorganic”’ that 
are helpful to our guiding question, there is one other of philosophic import that 
deserves special attention because it encompasses all the others. David Bidney, 
an outstanding theoretician in the field of culturology, puts it this way: “Here 
we have the first statement, so far as I know, of the doctrine of emergent evolu- 
tion as applied to the history of human civilization.”? Now emergent evolution, 
as every student of recent philosophy is aware, is the influential theory of Samuel 
Alexander, C. Lloyd Morgan, and others who view the entire cosmos as evolving 
in a series of ascending levels—space-time, life, mind, etc.—each rooted in earlier 
levels, yet each different in kind from the others. What Kroeber does effectively 
is to view culture as still another such level, one at best vaguely apprehended by 
emergent evolutionists. 


How far do other leading culturologists subscribe to Kroeber’s early inter- 
pretation of the superorganic? This is a difficult question to answer in any sum- 
mary fashion. Certain important writings—W. H. R. Rivers’ in England and 
Robert H. Lowie’s in America are outstanding examples—are often similar in 
viewpoint to Kroeber’s. The most influential contemporary French anthropolo- 
gist, Claude Levi-Strauss, is sometimes regarded as more Kroeberian than 
Kroeber himself. Emile Durkheim, the great predecessor of Levi-Strauss, prob- 
ably did more, however, than any other French social theorist to establish in 
rather different terminology the notion of cultural reality as an independent 
level of nature deserving independent examination. While Durkheim does not 
use the term, culture, he clearly anticipates Kroeber’s meaning in such state- 
ments as “collective ways of acting or thinking”’ that “exist in their own right” 
and that have “a reality outside the individuals who, at every moment of time, 
conform to it.” He insists that “the determining cause of a social fact should 
be sought among the social facts preceding it and not among the states of the 
individual consciousness.’ 

Today in America the most vehement exponent of the superorganic in its 
orthodox formulation is no longer Kroeber but Leslie A. White. This cultur- 
ologist has unbounded admiration for Durkheim’s position, and for Kroeber’s 
earlier one. For the most part, however, he is hostile to the trend which culture 
theory and practice have taken in recent years: he is convinced that they are now 
rapidly yielding their autonomy to other disciplines, particularly to the various 
divisions of psychology. It is his conviction—not, as we shall see, always con- 
sistently maintained—that culture is sui generis, a genuinely autonomous level 
of existence. Therefore it is to be understood only in terms of itself, and not 
reduced to anything else such as mental or biological processes and contents. 
He, too, readily admits that cultural experience is grounded in lower levels of 


2David Bidney, Theoretical Anthropology (New York: Columbia University Press, 1953), p. 37. 
3Quoted in Leslie A. White, The Science of Culture (New York: Farrar, Straus, 1949), p. 89: and 
Ridney, op. cit., p. 91. 








is, in one sense, an affair of scientific methodology . . 
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nature, but his central thesis is that they are irrelevant to an explanation of such 
experience. An ardent determinist, he insists that the study of culture can hope 
to become scientific only by repudiating the entire doctrine of free will, with its 
religious overtones of “soul” and other mystical notions, in the same way that 
the physical and biological sciences have repudiated it.‘ 


CULTURE AND SCIENCE 


One may, however, inquire whether White is correct in his generalization 
hat the systematic study of culture has retreated from this position; or whether 
yod a case could not be made for the contention that such study has rather 
become more sophisticated, more sensitive to its own complexities, and especially 





re conscious of the need to consider its “‘inarticulate major premises.” 


we ought not to forget that some of the most famous experts 





in the field of culture have been critical of the Durkheim-Kroeber type of inter- 


pretation from the outset. The must influential anthropologist in American 

story, Franz Boas, was never willing to accept so deterministic a view of the 

perorganic, although his rejection of the biological basis of race differences 

other important views were in complete accord. Others who are dubious 

id ich famous experts as Ruth Benedict, Margaret Mead, Ralph Linton, 
sronis!aw Malinowski, Melville Herskovits, and Edward Sapir. 


st significant of all, however, is the fact that Kroeber himself has qualified 





n. In discussing “White’s View of Culture,” for example, his 
l uirable: 
‘I take this opportunity of formally and publicly recanting any extravagances 
nd over-statement f which I may have been guilty through overardor of con- 
viction...As of 1948, it seems to me both unnecessary and productive of new 
ficulties if, in order to account for the phenomena of culture, one assumes any 
i ce, k f being, or set of separate, autonomous, and wholly self- 
suff t ces I 1 now s 1at culture was primarily intelligible in 
t tself, not n terms of ‘ : 
This restatement is far from a mere quibble: it is no longer necessary to place 
lture realm of nature walled off, so to speak, from such other realms as 
human | lity. What it does is to distinguish between a legitimate focusing 
attent or the purpos f precise experimental research, and an illegitimate 
In his recent writings, especially in his “most mature and rounded”’ state- 
f the problem (“The Concept of Culture in Science’’), Kroeber insists 


it what is needed if we are to have “an adequate operational method of science” 
greater concentration upon definite levels that can be singled out for careful 
alysis and interpretation. ‘‘This does not mean that a new entity is hypo- 


tatized as the unique substance of each level... The whole recognition of levels 


Cf. White, op. cit. 
Reprinted in Kroebe r, Op. Cli., p. itz. 


*Reprinted in Kroeber, op. cit., p. 121 
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In a document prepared in collaborati vith Clyde Kluckhohn, Kroeber is 
unequivocal: 

“The danger in the construal of culture gent ly lies in 

the consequent tendency to reify or hypostatize culture, to view S tinctive 

substance or actual superorgani To t differently t t recog 

nition of a cultural level essentially m ( t t mi 

leading because it must lead to substantificat my . [Th 

recognition of levels does not necessarily | : plication, but is 
essentially an operational view a1 witl ( fic pract 

In the light of this clear operational app Ka now considers a 
number of positive and negative charac st tu h 
ments seem to subordinate or ignor On t 1 Vi 
and plasticity which, in turn, make it diffi ire t Vy exa r 
systematic conception of order. A second ul t be differentiate 
from other levels by any “invariabl t iy that phy 
can with its atom or biology with its g a% e has no laws 
in the sense of the natural sciences, nor ar v lik to b red for the 
very good reason that culturology is n t \ fourth is 
that culture is “covert’’ as well as ° t by no means 
always conscious of the way it affect \ t lost potent 
motivations may be, and many other im] \ related 
is the power of the “nonrational”’ in cult 1 efficiency 
for example. A sixth is the great i cultural exp 
ence, covert or overt, consistent I if | \ L.3 nth, 
which brings us back to the is tl t f Kroeber’s recogni- 
tion of problems of personality p field—problems 
which, though at the microscopic end of t tu ire no les 
encompassed by it than are the more fan 1 others at th 
telescopic end. 

CULTURE AND PHILOSOPHY 

Why should culturologists be so deeply concerned as to the distinctive 
properties of this pervasive level of nature? And what difference does it make, 
after all, to a practical institution like the s ? 

Part of the answer to both queries lies in the { ling quotation from 
Kroeber. The progress of science depen is upon fre fi nt of its procedures 
and, simultaneously, of the materials with v t co} [That a great step 
forward has been made with the delineation of cult s a definite level of human 
experience not reducible to any other level now indisputable. It is a level 
with which, unfortunately, most curricula ! ly below the college level 
are still only casually concerned. Neverth is becoming per- 
ceptible in frontier programs such as intercultur lucat Progress in new 
fields of investigation virtually always precedes their incorporation by curriculum- 
makers. It should accelerate as culturologists and educators learn how to co- 
operate more closely. 

R f Concepts and Definitions 


7Alfred L. Kroeber and Clyde Kluckhohn, Culture: A Criti 


Peabody Museum, 1952), pp. 148f. 


(Cambridge: 
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There are, however, more fundamental reasons for the significance of the 
question—reasons detectable in the nature of the culture out of which culturology 
as a discipline is itself emerging. Let us look for a moment at its philosophic 
underpinnings in other words, at the set of guiding beliefs that always lie, 
visibly or not, at the root of men’s endeavors to understand and control their 
world. Bidney, who utilizes the apt term, metacultural, to denote these under- 
pinnings, tries to show that all culturologists are governed by metacultural 
assumptions which may be classified under such traditional categories as “realist,” 
“objective idealist,” “historical materialist.” By a realist is meant here one who 
is culture as real in the sense of organized behavior scientifically observable 
nd manifested through tradition and similar human experience. Boas is an 
example. By idealist is meant one who, like Pitirim Sorokin, holds culture to be 

stream of ideas: and spiritual values that also have objective existence. 


Bidney tries to prove that Kroeber is an idealist by citing early 
the superorganic seems to be interpreted in the manner of Plato. 
materialist, who is like the objective idealist at least in believing 
transcendent (over individuals and societies) as a reality subject to 
its own historical principles, is best represented in America by White. Bidney 
is himself dissatistie rs with any of these positions, calling himself sometimes 


ambiguously a humanist. 





Now the immediate relevance of these familiar categories is that, through 
them, we come to realize that culturologists are by no means as immune to the 
influence of philosophy as some of them, especially descendents of the positivist 
tradition, would like to contend. The issue of the superorganic—whether or not 
it is to be interpreted as a reality sui generis and if so what kind of reality this 
means—is itself reflective of a philos \p! lic dispute extending at least as far back 

incient Greece. This, of course, is the dispute over the “stuff”? or substance 
ve universe and hence of the human realm as integral to that universe. In 
the modern world, the prodigious success of the physical sciences in reducing 
nature to mechanical behavior explainable by purely quantitative and objective 
methods has heaeleatils challenged the youthful social sciences to attempt an 
inalogous demarcation of their field. Here, I suggest, is the philosophic import 
‘f Durkheim’s effort to single out “social facts” and “collective representations” 
as wholly natural phenomena. Here too, at least partly, is the underlying 
significance of the superorganic as Kroeber first conceived it. That he may 
have oe it in traditional idealistic rather than materialistic terms is less 
important than that he wanted to dignify it with complete metacultural self- 
sufficiency elf-sufficiency he now feels to be an unnecessary obstacle to scien- 
tific progress te which White, as a historical materialist, continues to defend. 





Hel pful as they are, however, we must be careful not to credit philosophic 
categories with more efficacy than they properly deserve. To assume, as Bidney 
too often assumes, that we have clarified the issue of the superorganic when we 
have discovered its protagonists to be realists, idealists, or anything comparable, 
is to commit what I may call the philosophic fallacy—a fallacy more obtusely 
committed by.another culturologist, the philosopher Northrop, in The Meeting of 
East and West. \n this extraordinary work, Northrop seeks to demonstrate: 
(a) that the source of Western civilization is to be found chiefly in its “theoretic 
component,” that is to say, the philosophy of science exemplified by Newton, 
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Hume, and Locke; and (b) that 
chiefly in the 

tive art developed by Contu 
history. What Northrop almost 


philosophies, even assuming he 


tic CcaAmnoan 


~ esthetic com] 


traceable to other forces with 
influential, or whether the 
cultures. The weight of the arg 
these alternatives; the form 


‘he philosophic fall 
another earlier discussed: t 
ment of cultures either in t 
categories or ystem Cc 
them to their biological 
that philosophy like bi 
understanding of cultures. 
in metacultural belief: On t 
symbolizations of culture ft 
hope to escape sven WI 


however, to recogn { 


Eastern cultures, a! 





: 
the deve ym t n 
] 
material aspect Lo! 
I 
nec Ss ar . 1] ry TY) ¢ ) 
than they the suffi 


organic level of natut 





more awareness of metacuitur 
Pat eee 

nature of tne culture with 

and painstakingly « rred. 1 

Western or modern civilizat 

(for example, the “the 


creation of human ingenuity.  ! 


i; — 


as a hypothesis nd only 
onward has been haunted by 
absolute, supernatural fait 
beliefs and practices it has 
ority while at the same time 
such order and authority 
acutely manifested in the 
the ceaseless conflict between 


8Cf. F.S.C. Northrop, The M 
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pt wer. 
life, 


But it is manifested also in every other phase of culture 


religious theory and practice. 


in the moral 
in economic and even In essence, it is the quest 





for adequate order in the midst of a multidimensional culture which is reluctant 
to restore the simple and comfortable order of a pre-scientific age. 

And yet, while reluctant, Western culture is far from emancipated from this 
powerful heritage. The medieval Church with its pattern of theocratic power 
has continued not only to flourish in the democratic nations; it exerts almost 
total control over the political, moral, educational life of several other nations. 
Fascism, too in many ways a medieval system. Even more alarming to our 
wn century the rise and spread of communist power—a program for the re- 


hich, while claiming with some justification to be anti- 





th to both fascist and theocratic order, nonetheless contains within itself 
e of th spirit and form of hierarchical and absolute faith than 
€ rw yr to admit. 
[ am not s ng, of course, that these extreme solutions of the dilemma of 
ler have been typical throughout all of modern history. Many have been 
tempered ‘e concerned to reconcile the absolute order of earlier cen- 
with the adventurous spirit of individual as well as social creativity ushered 
th such revolut that of 1688 in England. American democracy, for 
e, rests up umptions that are partly in the spirit of the older approach 
the doct1 f natural rights grounded in ont al order), partly in 
we ide elf-correcting method of majority rule and minority 
t Much of mode cience, too, has sought to combine, as in Newtonian 
as z pres tion of ¢ ler governed by fixed, inviolable axioms 
f nat v n experime thod that continually forces revision of them. 
et f t ve conciliatory effort is to be found in the 
cal theoris f the competitive system, while in early political science it is 
i 1 DV h mighty works as Ch rles Montesquieu’s Spérit of the Laws. 
\t res f temporary social science, Herbert Spencer in England 
Wi G Sumner in America may be considered striking examples: 
| \ issumptions about natural and human order seem, super- 
| e t ly discarded. Yet in both one easily detects much of the same 
S t deter ism, the same encouragement t nformity with objective 
Ss as finds, at least in mood, in the Mid Ages reigned over by the 
ute t t' G id his princes »f the Church and state 
G t that it m] ible, without igno various links in the 
1ain of ! to locate the exact problem the superorganic on this 
tural map, \ ight to make the attempt. We ought to inquire 
ier the early eff Durkheim, Kroeber, and others to hypostatize culture 
t, in last il t ier of the innumerable efforts in modern science, 
: pol ther fi to resolve the great dilemma I have described. 
too provides ther words, with a neo-medieva! substitute for medieval 
by subtly; orp ig one of the central characteristics of that order 
vy, its absolute ficiency as a level of reality sui generis. 
This content is dramatized by the theory of historical materialism. Karl 
« and Frederick Eng merged in the Nineteenth Century when the struggle 
nodern culture to repudiate inherited economic, political, and religious authori- 
nism was at its height. As Charles Darwin wished to emancipate the bio- 
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logical sciences from that influence, so Mar 


to emancipate the social scienc 


pletely as Darwin did for his, 
habits and beliefs is still m 


materialism is no more the suf 


wn 


than is Western philosophy g 
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Nevertheless it succeeded 
Historical mat 


prodigious. 


culture is interpreted accordin 
ment that possess the same obj 
The individual must theref 
attitudes and actions 
exemplifies perhaps more infl 
trine how the medieval o1 
at the same time that w 
For, while it is true that M 
he by no means r je ts its al 
ceived to be just as mu 
in which men must ultimat 
from whom he learned so 1 
men, Thomas Aquin t 
theoretical rationale for th 
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than for a devout memb 
sanctioned and his own ro 


It is not possible to d 
significance has influenced 
tainly there is no evidence that 
or economic correlates, or t 
Marx are, indeed, surprising] 
of non-communist culturo! 
been at least indirectly affect 
The relevant point in any cas 
tional interpretation, can n 
analogous to historical mat 


but which, nevertheless, has 


examining. 


For the difference betwe« 
difference, I believe, betwee 
superorganic from medieval 
to complete that emancipati 
of culture, man thereby is 
ministic system or at least ord 
ever satisfying to man’s longi 


of weakening if not wholly ener 
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2h) 
Cll 


telligent and co-operative operations upon and with that order. 
s inherently non-authoritarian and non-absolutistic as it is 


culture through intellig 
Such an approach is a 
potentially democratic and humanistic. 

it is an approach which the culturologist, like other experts both in the 


But 
physical and social sciences, has seldom fully achieved because, like them, he 
him participates in a culture which has not fully achieved it. The search 
x a theory of cultural order consistent with secular and scientific beliefs, habits, 
and heretical that it 


d institutio till, comparatively speaking, so novel 
ld be surprisin leed if culturologists did not reflect many of the same 





would D urp! J 
Va tions, gropings, trials-and-errors to be found among, say, political thinkers 
and practiti ! 

White is an excellent case. We have seen that his plea for the superorganic 


] 


ic 


1 by commendable concern that culturology become a mature 





! iced 
discipline emancipated from the influence of arbitrary and capricious notions of 
man’s independence of natural and social events. Under the spell, however, of a 

ii] of science only partially immune to medieval influence he resorts to a 
ution , like historical materialism, suceeds in replacing one form of 
hypostatized reality by another and more modern form—a solution which thereby 
flects 1, the great cultural dilemma. 
But White, too, ccasionally troubled by the fallacy of hypostatization 
It fallacy,” to use Bidney’s term; the “fallacy of misplaced 
c to use Whitehead’s Cherefore, at numerous points, he introduces 
} t Take, a imples, the following excerpts from his book, 
The ! f Cultus 
.. although culture traits have no existence, and hence can do nothing with- 
t the agency of human beings, we can treat them scientifically as if they had 
al ependent existence... [The] culturologist. . .realizes that he can explain cul- 
tural phenomena as cultural phenomena only when he treats them as if they had a 
life of their own... [We] proceed as though culture... had an existence of its 


tly of the human species .. . [One] may regard culture as if it were 


pendent of man just as the physicist may consider vehicles as if they were 


lependent of friction, or deals with bodies as if they actually were rigid.’ 
In each of these excerpts the key phrase is, of course, “as if.” But to say that 
ilture exists suZ generis is not to say that we should merely imagine hypothe- 
tic that it does so for purposes of operational interpretation. Likewise, to 
struct for purposes of such inter- 


y that it is to be treated as a hypothetical cor 
to say that it exists sui generis. Bidney is right, therefore, in 
an inconsistency to which Kroeber 


J 
) 
~ 

+ 


f a glaring inconsistency 
attention despite large quotas of agreement with White. What neither 
I izes, however, is that this inconsistency is also implicit 


Bidney nor Kroeber em] 
4 indeed, it 1s 


) 
explicit in almost every facet of post-Renaissance culture 


l 
NasiZ 


no means altogether absent from various other culturologists, Malinowski 


being one. In sum, it is the effort that recognizes increasingly the illegitimacy 
hvpostatized order in a scientific age, yet seeks to circumvent that illegitimacy 
by all sorts of ingenious if not devious maneuvers that succeed only at the price 


logical distinctions or downright contradictions. 


Dbiurrea 


‘White, op. cit., pp. 99f, 407f. 


ite, Op. Cil., | 
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CULTURE AND THE DILEmMMa oF Epuvuc 


We are readier in this context t 
issue that we have been discussing 
theorists to develop a satisfactory ft 
and learning. It could hardly be 
physical sciences, are involved in so p 

itself inextricable from all of t] 
be absurd to argue that practitioners 
terpret the issue in the same way; « 
solution. This is only to say, how 
barometer of the same fluctuati 
that prevail in the wider climate of « 


The point is underscored by the 
ecclesiastic to a more completely se 
from completed. Medieval schools 
trolled by the Church, its purpose being 
to its own self-evident authority an 
authority rests. To be sure, in the 
of education in that he recognizes t 
to prepare for salvation. Yet in his 
ordinate to the latter—at best, a me 

Renaissance education, het 
was an attempt to resist such 
tasks of living in and serving 
ment of industry, huge cities, 
how strongly ecclesiastic traditions 


philosophy and practice. For « 
religions remained enormously influent 


all the early modern schools a1 
remain so today throughout the West 
have, in largest part, modified tl 
endeavor to incorporate in their cur 
cular knowledee 1 skill Ry 
secular knowledge and skills. B 


thereby wholly departed from long 


1 
} 


Nor have schools that hav 
departed from them. Whil: 
has attempted over and over to s 
order, this attempt, we have 
that modern politics, economics, ev 


succeeded as fully as their advocates 
then, that education likewise has not 
sistence of theological influences, ex 
schools by a great variety of practi 

of absolute order is similarly influent 
equal numbers of schools upon classical 


1 
| 


the inexorable law of supply and den 


sionate faith in the unalterabl 
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prise.” Physics, chemistry, and other natural sciences are widely taught on the 
premises of a mechanically perfect universe. And in the Soviet Union, however 
different in numerous respects from education in the democracies, the supremacy 
‘f historical materialism as the official philosophy underlying all forms of educa- 
tion guarantees that students of every age must learn the one, true doctrine and 
that one alone—a doctrine that we have found to possess for its adherents the 
same eternal but spurious certainty as other absolute doctrines of order to which 
erly opposed. 

hether modern education 
does not on the whole epitomize the same dilemma pervading modern culture 


Thus, viewed in long range, it is a fair question w 
itself. The growth of anti-medieval attitudes and habits toward cultural order 
has been retarded and sometimes entirely blocked by the continuing fascination 
f pro-medieval attitudes and habits. Neither, by and large, has until now 


pro-1 
yverwhelmed the other except in places where totalitarianism—political or other- 
wise—is for the moment in control. In America, particularly, the educational 
continues to swing—the potent experimental-operational philosophy 

d practice of education represented by John Dewey and his followers being, 
moment, on the defensive. Whether the present trend will long continue, 
vhether the pendulum will soon again swing in the direction of that philosophy 

| is a question which even culturologists would find it difficult to 

ght of our brief evolutionary sketch of educa- 


n to the meaning and fact of cultural order, it now becomes apparent 





blem it iperorganic aa ienificant symbol of that 

| just as t superorgani Ly ed in at least two funda- 
ither as a self-ordained reality of culture, or as a hypothetical 
utilizable for scientific diagnosis and prognosis—so the role of education 


be seen in two equally fundamental ways. Education may be viewed, on the 
hand, as an agency dedicated to the transmission of that hypostatized reality, 


“pte 
nce primarily to teaching how and why the young must learn to abide 


t; or, on the other hand, as an agency concerned not merely with trans- 
ssion but, much more crucially, with teaching how and why the young may 
successive generations learn to analyze, to manipulate, and perhaps 
iltimately and co-operatively to refashion the culture of which they and their 


2 4 l “ce > ad ” 
vy human-beings are, after all, the “efficent causes. 


We have found that throughout modern history education has wavered between 
ys, with the former oftener being dominant, with the latter struggling 
foothold, with both ways more frequently than not combined in piecemeal, 
‘ctic, even inconsistent fashion. As and if a crystallized operational inter- 
f the superorganic gains a more conspicuous position among culturo- 
ts it may be hoped that not only they but educators, too, will more clearly 


this alternative for every sort of institu- 














THE ORGANIC THEORY OF 
CONTROL 


Y FRANK C. WEGENER 


PARENTS, TEACHERS, AND OTHI CONC] ; eT 
of the control of the ‘havior of the im t t bstantial ass 
of a clearly formulated theory t vith 
flicting theories of control, neither of w tself. ] 
convenience we may use the t lit ” con 
ceptions of disciplin A Ch t l I pt t t tv. while t] 
modern is one of comparatiy 

The traditional conception has b te belief 
the immature are obedient t« ir t t Lut ft lers: they 
are under the direct control of parent 
of action is a prerogative of maturity an t th: : in 
mature should follow the instructiot t ut] f the 


To 


elde 1. 


Concomitant with these d ' ’ t t t nceptions 


y | 1 ] ] 
of the school and the educatio 


i : . 
of instruction and tral 


With the development of mod { t educa 
tion and theories of discipline. M rm z luca 


tion, has been characterized by it t treat f1 


“nally imp 1 91) rit 
externally imposed authority. 


Jewey says that control of t t tuat n which tl 
participate, as opposed to the not t ; 
certainly consistent with his « t “per and socia 
process. Furthermore, orgat “ ble to t 


measure of wisdom and validi 


Yet we cannot devote our . ee 
P ae | . -_ t ] &. 
as do the followers of Dewey, fo: nust ack t il fact which 
are necessarily brought to bear upon t t of t t and the 
mature. In addition to the 1 nists’ ‘id ffort t int ic and 
instrumental motivation and s trol thi nef tuations in 

star : 

which the immature participate, v nust tv of pro- 
portionate degrees of instruction, training, and f tional guidance con- 


comitantly provided by the mature for t 


Thus we arrive at this foolproof proposition: Opport ties for the immature 
to engage in learning activities which are intrinsically and instrumentally mea 
ingful to them should be im} lemented thr ugn a pt! é ari! t t le ODtI- 
mum level of their actual ca 
ment. Concomitantly, instruction, training, directional guidance, andthe invocation 
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»f other needed external controls should be implemented by the best judgment of 
the mature authorities responsible for the immature—in direct proportion to thedirect- 


ional needs of the immature during those stages of their development when they do 





; ' a: . ; 
not have sufficient maturity and experience for self-controlling and self-directing 
nsights, meanings, understandings, actualized capacities, and abilities. 


| s now classical work, Democracy and Education,' Dewey flatly rejected 
” or the 


-duca as preparation” and urged a conception of education as “‘life 
- a nS eee ; growth and experience.” He criticized the olde 
( l educat 1 aS growth and experience. e criticized the oider 


education with its emphasis upon education for the future as having to resort 

t | rewards and punishments in order to attain educational motivation. 
Rather than continuing this education for the future he urged that we recognize 
that al ildren proverbially liv 1 the present—the significance of this shift 


ing that the wh lucational offering would then be tuned to the “present 
sts’’ or « erns of the child or learner and thereby tap the resources of 


his mn ate interests and intrinsic ¢ cerns. Chis movement nas sometimes 


: ae , 
Dewey’s intent was laudable, for he wanted the young to learn through the 
notivation of intrinsic and instrur tal values and understandings. Interest 
term f intelligent participation in meaningful activities and experiences 


vould provid t it! and discipline, and thus obviate the distastefuf 


Quite skillfully | elaborated a whole theory of democratic education 
harmony with t conceptions. Concepts of growth, development, activity, 
fe adjustment are ingeniously interwoven with 


pts of shared ain instrumentally formulated means and ends, interest 
thod and subject matter, responsibility and intelligent social living. 
Theoretically, democratic man emerges as a person who has learned to accept 
€ nsibiliti n a free society, because he has learned self-control, self- 
t terminat through the authority of his own internal 
trins insight rather than that of auth ritativelys imposed controls on 

l be lay I 
It is t al iti new nception, for humanists throughout the ages 


ave eulogized intrinsic as well as instrumental values. It will be recalled that 
ve Ring of Gyges,” Socrates and Glaucon 
the conditions and nature of just action. Gyges, the 


pherd, has found a magic ring whicn has the powers of making one invisible. 
lint ies 


° | . 131 " a. s _ + | 
Hence, the possessor of such a ring could behave quite immorally and still not be 


yprehended by defenders of law and order. With such a ring would one still 
t justly? Socrates contends that the truly just man would act truly and 
i ‘or his determinations of right action are 
Dewey’s moral philosophy is somewhat different from that of Plato generally; 
’ similarity with respect to the intrinsic factor. Dewey, 
consequences in terms of 


it there is a kind 
though predominantly concerned with instrumental 


ction in his moral philosophy, does recognize intrinsic valuation and motivation. 


” 


John Dewey, Democracy and Education, Ch. 5, ‘Preparation, Unfolding, and Formal Discipline, 





p. 63-80, (New York The Macmillan Company, 1916). 
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My contention boils down to this: The traditional theory of control o1 
discipline is inadequate because of its overemphasis on the ]| iple of external 
control and a corresponding lack of emphasis on the princij f internal control, 
either intrinsically or instrumentally. The modern vi rrs by its overemphasis 
upon the principle of internal control and t nsequent t of the principle 
of external control. According to the Organic | f | ation each of 
the foregoing doctrines commits the error of or Human _ behavior 
should always be understood in terms of a ic ra f external and internal 


principles. 


THE OrcANIc THEORY 


The organic theory of discipline holds that each of t theories, the trad 
tional and the modern, contains some validities and son ilidities. Yet it 


+ 


not enough to merely assert a ‘both-and’ si t to ft pr 5 is incumt 


upon the educational philosopher to show pt y how t ition 1s t 
“rege 

be accomplished. By the same token it is 1 thinking to s: Che truth 

is somewhere between these extremes.” 1 ; t k thinking which 


results in the present confusion. What ther the ( eory of Discipli 
and Control? 

If we focus our attention upon the accompanying figu in d nh 
the organic theory works. Like ch grap traya plex concep 
relationships, one must not expect mu ir at. t far. Tl 


none Sea : . 
particularly true of this figure for it is act y t at f m 
categories and concepts in the ende t pment 
conceptions simultaneously. 
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The rectangular figure represents a field of reality which is the matrix of 
ent. The curved line which bisects this organic whole is termed 
This line serves several purposes. 
lual human organism from birth to adulthood; 
and immaturity; and it serves as the 

and influence. It further 


livisions between external 





“Line of Development It portrays the 

‘lopment of the indivic 
portrays theoretical le vels of maturity 
internal forces of control 


ncrescence of external and in 
for analytical ¢ 


a somewhat intermediate zone 

















serves as ; 

ind internal, extrinsic and intrinsic, realistic and idealistic, demands of necessity 
and possibilities for freedom. 
ntrol is a proportionate bipolarity existing between Pole I and 
Po! I is ch sada by the influences of factors termed externa!, 
extrinsic, realistic and necessary. Pole II is characterized by the possibilities 
f icreasing degrees of internal control in terms of factors termed internal, 
trinsic, idealistic, and liberal (in terms of freedom). The infancy stage of 
in development is characterized by the predominance of external controls 
minimum « ternal controls. The physiological and psychological processes 
f th fant provide certain internal controls, although certainly they are for 
t t part prehensive as opposed to apprehensive. The line of development 
the theoretical and proportional increase of internal controls with in- 
ased maturation (experience and education implied too) and the cor Tesp onding 
is legrees of dependence upon external factors which accompany degrees of 
middle youth exemplifies degrees of maturity and immaturity, partial 
t of powers and capacities, and pthc iy fusions of external and 
trols. So : maturity represents a continuing proportion 
mat external and ‘eal controls. In one sense all 
fe can be div of kinds of maturation and immaturation. Con- 
s are bipolar in the broader sense. 

It is evident then that educators and parents responsible for the education 
the immature must use their best judgments at all times in achieving the appro- 
late rat f external and internal controls in the eir guidance of human develop- 
ent. It is comparable to the practical jud igments which must be made in what 

\ristotle termed the ‘golden mean’ of ethical -aroeeneng Only such precision of 
t t can be attained which the particular subject matter permits. The 
ty of 1 ibles in human behavior permits a moderate degree of pre- 
nd calls for keen judgment on the part of the parent and educator. 

PrincipLe OF BIpoLarRiry 
Phe Principle of Bipolarity might be defined as follows: In general a principle 
which asserts that entities, realities, or events, are best understood in terms of 
their reciprocal relationships. It is a conception originated by early Greek phi- 
r process is constituted by diverse forces 


real ty Oo! 


phers which suggests that a rea 


ty 


ified relation, and that a unity contains the reiations of two poles, and that 
ny organic actuality is both one and many. With respect to educational prob- 
ms, such as the one of discipline, we hold that certain educational principles 

is Bipolar, or as “a unity of opposites.” In short, such 
1 commonly in conflict are recognized as co- 


best understood ; 
ciples as might be considered 
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existent and reciprocal poles, as opposed to the subordination of one principle 


or pole to the other. Principles or component Male and Female, Positive 
and Negative, and the like are i 1 ! ndependent, but in 
another sense they are dependent and interde] 


Consequently, we must recognize that the relations of principles frequently 
associated with the problem of discipline and control, such as authority and 
freedom, existence and value, externals and internals, and outer and inner con- 
trols, are not to be taken as bifurcations ictuality—but as bipolarities. All 
reality, according to organic philosophy, is cted and t s. As human 
organisms we are continuous with spects of actuality—what might be termed 
nature, mankind, God, and Cosm Thus any ind t f control must 

y contributing 


recognize the elementary truth of this 
to human behavior. 

Since human behavior is a dynami 
Principle of Bipolarity by what I | 
or reciprocal relations of principles 


rn 
< 


context of human control, Proportionate Bipolarity means that with respect to 
the development of the human orgar hift the 
ratios or proportions during the process f mat ition and dey pment Nor- 
mally a child of five needs a greater proportion of external control and direction 
and a lesser degree of internal control and t ze or requi! 
at the maturational age of ten. At ten he \ requ i lesser degree of 
external control and will have realized a ( | and self- 
t . tl i nains the 


determination, or increased internal con 
actual reciprocity of the two poles; this bip 


At all times throughout the f t s this con- 
tinuing tension between external and ! tic, extrinsic 
and intrinsic, and outer and inner poles of The ratio of th 
principles in terms of human development is through experi- 
ence and education, and I might add reasor 

Proportionate Bipolarity applies also to the relations of necessity and freedom. 


tellectual powe1 e is never completely free. 


Even with man’s remarkable intellect 
He has degrees of freedom through increase is ] 
and skills increase he obviously gains in his f1 
free no matter how much he | 


4 , 1 a } 
nans knowledge 
yet he is only relativels 


The reason for this that his knowledge 


ea 





always refers to that which is actual or existential—whethe1 terms of facts or 
values. In short man cannot transcend reality itself, fo: knowledge and his 
being are in relation to this reality. 

Necessity implies the existence of fact, or the realistic component. 
Freedom implies the indeterminate compon f life which can be altered 
through chance, will, volition, value and _ choice, the idealistic com- 
ponent. Human behavior is to be understood as a bipolarity of the determinate 
and the indeterminate. Positive human development then implies a constant 

2Archie J. Bahm, Philosophy: An Intr New York: John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1953), 


p. 239. 
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increase in the amount of internal control and a decreasing amount of external 
determination by outside forces. It implies increased self-determination and 
freedom, but always in relation to reality itself. Thus man may discover many 
of the secrets of atomic energy, and thereby increase his powers, but his dis- 
coveries are of actuality. He cannot by sheer will or wishful thinking banish the 
actualities of atomic nature. Here is the irrefutable valid element of realism. 
But by the same token, he can utilize atomic power for good or for bad ends, or 
value choices. Here he has some degree of valuation and self-determination. 
This then is the equally irrefutable argument of idealism, and some pragmatisms. 


[ do not mean to imply here that value choices are merely arbitrary and 





relative in nature. Certainly in one sense they are relational, and even relative; 


\ilosophical sense they may be considered immanent and transcendental. 





but, in a pl 
The proposition that humans ought to act justly might well be cited as an example 
of an ethical conception which in one sense is inherent in the nature of things, and 
in another sense is transcendent with respect to complete understanding and 
actualization, or exemplification in human life. 


As Wilbur Marshall Urban has so well stated in his recent book, Beyond 
Realism and Idealism,’ neither of the philosophical schools of realism or idealism 


in themselves provides us with an adequate conception of our complex world. 


In part we can well agree with the realists who argue for the existence of an external 
reality. As Urban says this argument is logically irrefutable. At the same time 
We must agree in part with idealists and others who argue most cogently that 


external objects in themselves can have no meaning, intelligibility, or value except 
as related to perceivers. To overcome this impasse he says the only intelligent 


thing we can do is to recognize the validities of both arguments. 


The organic conception holds that the impasse is overcome when we realize 
that again we are dealing with a dipo/arity of (1) actualities or objects in relation 
lue, in relation to 


j 


to space and time, and (2) meaning, intelligibility, and va 


humans. 


INTERNAL-EXTERNAL PRINCIPLES OF CONTROL 


Humans, it might be observed, are controlled by the subtle interactions of 
external and internal principles. External controls extend from the facts of 
physical existence which overtly operate upon us constantly to the more subtle 
influences which might be detected scientifically, biologically, sociologically, or 
psychologically. We are no doubt influenced unconsciously by atmospheric 
conditions, geographic factors, and such externals. 

Other types of external controls are public opinion, institutional authority, 
or psychological factors. Such controls involve consciousness, but are not self- 
originating. There is a kind of external coercion. We comply with public opinion 
though we sometimes wish we might do otherwise. We consciously comply with 
the commands of the bandit when we are at his gunpoint, but not through choice. 
There is a kind of choice, but not what we should ordinarily term internal or 


Intrinsic choice. 


8Wilbur Marshall Urban, Beyond Realism and Idealism (London: Geo. Alen & Unwin Ltd., 
1949), pp. 66-67. 
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THE ONTOLOGY OF EXPERI- 
MENTALISM 


BY LAWRENCE G. THOMAS 


ONE OF THE MAJOR PROBLEMS IN ACHIEVING AN UNDERSTANDING OF PHILOSO- 
PHIES different from one’s own is the difficulty of shifting from one frame of 
reference to another. Hard as this is, it is a crucially needed skill in a democracy. 
In a country committed to a pluralism of religions, politics, and educational 
policies, an understanding of the opposition’s viewpoint is essential to peaceable 
negotiation, compromise, and co-existence. On the one hand, there is a strategic 
advantage in understanding the views one is opposing as well as the view one is 
advocating. To misunderstand an opponent is one form of under-estimating 
him. It is more important to know his philosophy than to know his numbers. 
On the other hand, mutual understanding often allays fears, widens the area of 
acknowledged common ground, and opens the road to cooperation. When the 
understanding is widespread, former enemies in the opposition are often trans- 
formed into needed critics and stimulating challengers. As much as I am com- 
mitted to experimentalism as a philosophy of life, I would dread the day, were 
it likely to come, when no other philosophy was actively held. 

Sometimes a person professes to seek understanding of an opposing 
philosophy by examining its logical structure from the premises of his own position, 
usually concluding, of course, that the opposing view is inconsistent and irrational. 
To look at a differing philosophy solely from the postulates and premises of one’s 
viewpoint is to invite a caricature of the other philosophy. Disciples of the other 
viewpoint are then likely to appear, at the best, dull-witted and, at the worst, 
viciously anti-intellectual. 

A more scholarly and objective way to seek understanding is to examine 
the philosophy in terms of its own assumptions and presuppositions. This 
method, however, while providing knowledge of differences between philosophies, 
often leaves these differences incomparable and unnegotiable because there is no 
common frame of reference. The experimentalists, at this point, usually appeal 
to the consequences of these differences in educational policy and practice as the 
test of significance, while the classical philosophies usually appeal to the consis- 
tency and comprehensiveness with which each philosophy answers the speculative 
questions of men. These, obviously, are not common frames of reference. 


This paper is an attempt to promote understanding between two opposing 
veiwpoints through a third approach, so seldom tried that little information 
exists on its possible success. It consists of reversing the customary approach 
mentioned first above. Instead of inviting a disciple of a classical philosophy to 
examine the logic of experimentalism from his own premises, I propose to explain 
a basic aspect of experimentalism in terms of the kind of questions a classical 


LAWRENCE G. THOMAS is an Associate Professor of Education at Stanford University, Caltfornia. 
This paper was presented as the presidential address at the Philosophy of Education Society meeting in 
Cleveland in March, 1955. 
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to the solipsism of subjective idealism, a conclusion which realists frequently and 
happily draw, thinking they have experimentalism tagged for sure 

Although the conception of experience as doing and undergoing is an important 
aspect of the experimentalist position, it is obviously misleading if not analyzed 
further. The essence of the experimentalist view is that experience or experiencing 
is a basic, primary condition, logically prior to either objects or subjects. Experi- 
ence, in Dewey’s words, “recognizes in its primary integrity no division 
between act and material, subject and object, but contains them both in an 
unanalyzed totality.”! Instead of starting with a subject who has experiences, 
experimentalism starts with an experiencing process which can, upon analysis, be 
differentiated into subjects and i a In a remarkably clear but seldom quoted 
passage, Dewey says: 

“In the first instance and intent, it is not exact nor relevant to say ‘I experience’ 

or ‘I think.’ ‘It’ experiences or is experienced, ‘it’ thinks or is thought, is a juster 

phrase. —_ rience, a serial course of affairs with their own characteristic prop- 

erties and reltionships, occurs, happens, and is what it is. Among and within 

these occurrences, not outside of them nor underlying them, are those events 

which are denominated selves.’” aa 


Such a view of experience leads inevitably to relativity. The “given” is 
experience; the derived are the subjects and objects. Only experience is just 
what it is, the flowing tot: ality of all events and reference points. The nature of 
subjects as well as of objects is relative, contextual, depending on the experiential situ- 


ane The relativity of objects to fr ames of reference has become > popularize -d in the 





W a age | scientists—e.g., the position of stars, the relation of weight to rate 


of movement, the Dop} ypler effect in hearingsound waves. The relativity of subjectsor 


selves to situations is perhap s less wi lely acknowledged, although the recent rise of 


1ology may popularize this idea too. Everday experience, of 
5. 7r™s ‘ 


phenomenological psyc 
course, provides many examples. Perhaps in most situations we identify ourselves 
with the boundaries of our skin, but on occasion our selves become indentified with 

ir families, our home towns, our profession, our nation, and sometimes even 


humanity. In the other direction, our essential selves are occasionally much 
| 


1its of our bodies. Wartime experiet ice showed that a soldier 
rded his gangrenous wi as not-self, as a threat to the continuing life 











VW ) 

of his “real” self, had much bet r prospects of recovery from an amputation 
than one v tinued to regard his diseased leg as part of his essential self. 
ONTOLOGY FROM EXXPERIMENTALIST CONCEPTION OF EXPERIENCE 


Having made the point that pragmatism takes the undifferentiated flow of 
perience as the starting point for philosophic thought, Dewey then gives all 
attention to its functional significance when analyzed into familiar subjects 
1 objects. The problem to be attacked by empirical method, he says, “‘is to 
te how and why the whole is distinguished into subject and object, nature 


and mental operations. Having done this, it is in a position to see to what effect 
the distinction is made; how the distinguished factors function in the further 


( 


mntrol and enrichment of the subject matter of crude but total experience.’ 


This endeavor, of course, is valuable, sound, and characteristically pragmatic. 


John Dewey, Experience and Nature (Chicago: Open Court, 1925), p. 8 
2Thid.. p. 232 
id., p. 232. 





p. 9. 
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But instead of going on into these practical tests of an adequate and signifi- 
cant analysis of experience, this is the point where I should like to turn attention 
in the other direction, toward ontological questions. Some of my experimentalist 
colleagues have expressed some doubt that an ontology can be reliably inferred 
from the experimentalist conception of experience, and considerable conviction 
that it would not be useful even if it were possible. I share their doubts about 
the possibility but not about the usefulness. The attempt will be worthwhile 
if it affords other philosophers, especially realists, a new insight into the logical 
structure of experimentalism and a further clarification of its differences from 
their views. 

Something of the ultimate nature of subjects and objects has already been 
indicated. They are twin-born in the differentiating transactions of on-going 


experience. The nature of the subject at any given time is dependent on the 


objective circumstances, just as the nature of the object is dependent on the 
differentiating perceptions of the subject. Of course, the subject and object are 


not created de novo in each situation. There is continuity and endurance as 





well as novelty from situation to situation. But inquiry into the nature of 
an object requires explicit reference to surrounding conditions, including the 
perceiving observer. The nature of the object consists of the relationships which 


ubject and other 


both connect it to, and distinguish it from, the perceiving su 
perceived objects in the environment. Similarly, any inquiry into the nature 


of the subject’s self requires explicit reference to surrounding conditions. His 
selfhood consists of relationships with environments of the past, present, and 
anticipated future. In short, when the ultimate nature of one’s self and one’s 


environment is sought, the experimentalist finds that they dissolve into relation- 


ships within the flow of experience. 


This conclusion is not unique to experimentalism. Hegel held that objects, 
rather than existing in themselves g on relationships to other things, 
really existed iv their relationships . The modern realist, James Feibleman, has 
said the same thing in these words 





“In place of the old relations of a primary substance, we now have the sub- 
stance itself consisting of primary relations. Or in other words, there is no 
longer any final substance as such: an object having incidental relations with 
other objects. The object itself consists in its relations with the rest of exist- 
ence. This leads away from the notion of stubborn things having incidental 


use, to the notion of stubborn use constituting, incidentally, things.’ 


The distinctive feature of the experimentalist conclusion is that the source 
or home of these relationships is experience. Reality is experience, and experience 
is reality; the two concepts are co-terminous. When Dewey uses the phrase 
“it experiences” to indicate what is logically prior to the expression “I experience,” 
the “it” is an expletive, having the same meaning as it does in the phrase, “it 
is raining.” By the phrase “it experiences,” Dewey means simply that experienc- 
ing is going on, so far at this initial level without distinguishable subject or object. 
This is as far as I have found Dewey going into the realm of ontology. 


4James K. Feibleman, Positive Democracy (Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 
1940), p. 22. 
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ULTIMATE NATuRE OF EXPERIENCE 


But for those interested in a systematic ontology, the next question is what 
is the ultimate nature of this subject-less and object-less experience which is 
held to be synonymous with reality. This is the kind of problem which Dewey 
once recommended solving by turning one’s back on it. It is not the kind of 
question that can be answered by the empirical method in philosophy. Empirical 
method can deal with perceived reality, for it consists of all the objects, connections, 
and generalizations which have some direct reference to empirical events from the 
viewpoint of some self. This, to the experimentalist, is the realm of truths and 
verifiable meanings. But speculations about the nature of a projected reality 
beyond empirically explorable events are only logical in their actual or human 
meaning. Hence, since they are only logically implied, they can be tested as 
consistent or inconsistent with certain axioms or postulates, but they cannot be 
asserted as either true or false empirically. 


However, there is still another reason why this ontological question is con- 
sidered unanswerable and even meaningless by most experimentalists. One can 
seek answers about the nature of something only when an observer in a frame 
of reference is specified. Therefore, how can one inquire into the nature of experi- 
ence when it is initially assigned the status of an unanalyzed totality prior to the 
emergence of perceiving subjects and perceived objects? Even realists should 
be able to see the logical nature of this difficulty. If they do, they would be 
quite right in blaming the difficulty on the basic premises of the experimentalists’ 


position. 


Most realists avoid this difficulty by starting from different premises. They 
assume that reality is much wider than experience and that reality consists ulti- 
mately of essences or primary substances which secondarily take on relations 
with each other. Experience is then only one kind of relationship which brings 
a subject-essence into contact with an object-essence. Experience performs no 
creative function in evolving subjects and objects, as it does for the experimentalist, 
but merely performs the function of disclosing the characteristics of the objective 
world through the senses. Experience is important, but the human mind is not 
limited to this access to the objective world. Reason can and should transcend 
this kind of experience. The job for reason is to occupy the role of the cosmic 
observer in seeking the ultimate nature of reality. If reason, starting from sense 
experience but unconfined by it, can assume the role of the cosmic observer, a 
systematic description of the ultimate nature of reality then becomes logically 


possible. 


This contrast of basic premises may help realists to see the logic of the 
experimentalist position. It may also help them to see why the experimentalist 
is logically cut off from any cogent means of answering questions about the 
ultimate nature of experience when it is conceived initially in its primary integ- 
rity, undivided into subjects and objects. Without a subject occupying a 
specified viewpoint, the experimentalist cannot legitimately attempt the task of 
converting the events and affairs of experience into cognitive objects for com- 
munication to others. This comes about because the experimentalist postulates 
the continuum of experience as logically prior to selfconscious subjects and objects 


of knowledge. Most realists, on the other hand, postulate the existence of sub- 
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them, but the whole thing needs some sort of integrating setting, which can be 
called the sea. The sea of experience is sensed intuitively rather than directly 


observed. 


If he were to concentrate on individual waves (objects) in this ocean, he 
would see each wave developing a unique character as it interacted with its 
immediate environment. In the course of each wave, he would see novelty yet 
similarity, change yet continuity. As each wave moves forward, it varies in 
shape and is constituted of different molecules of water at any given time, and 
vet there is enough continuity to preserve its identity in the eyes of the cosmic 


observer. The place and power and effect of a wave at any given moment gives 
it an undeniable individual reality, and yet, if he watches long enough, he notes 
that each wave is ultimately insubstantial, dissolving back into the ocean 

“experience. Ultimately, he concludes, there is only the ebb and flow of rela- 
tionships in experience, in spite of the immediate appearance of individual objects 


as waves. This conclusion means that reality consists ultimately, not of terms 
sssences as self-contained existents, but of relationships or processes, which 


onstitute and exhaust the meanings of things or essences. Hence, in answer to 


the ontological question raised by the realists, experiencing in its most primitive 

rm is a restless, differentiating continuum of relationships, quite similar to 

Northrup’s conception of ultimate reality as an undifferentiated but differen- 
lable aesthetic continuum. 

This excursion into the imaginary world of a passive, contemplative cosmic 

‘ver may have value for both the realists and the experimentalists. If it 

vided answers to questions which realists believe should be raised about 

philosophical system and which they believe the experimentalists fail to 

r, it may give them the “feel” of the experimentalist position. And if 


also shown why experimentalists cannot logically undertake this kind of 


is of their postulate regarding the primary character of experience, except 


a spirit of make-believe, it may give the realists increased understanding of the 
experimentalist position. For the experimentalists, this excursion into an imagin- 
ary perspective on their basic postulate may be of value in two respects. First, 

though it has no veridical meaning for their position, it may afford them some 
aesthetic enjoyment in a realm of speculative thought toward which they have 
traditionally been merely hostile and contemptuous. Second, it may give them, 

turn, greater insight into the bias of the realist position so that their subse- 
juent relations with realists need not be devoted exclusively to polemics and 
) lytizing. In sh groups may profit as much from seeking to under- 
stand each other as g to understand the truth, even as a relative 
truth. And they « greater contribution to the survival of a demo- 

i ( tur if plut 





F. S.C. Northrup, The Meeting of East and West (New York: Macmillan, 1946). 














BOOK REVIEWS 


SovEREIGN Reason. By Ernest Nagel. Glencoe, Ill.: The Free Press, 1954. 
315 pp. $5.00. 


This book comprises sixteen essays previously published in such periodicals as 
The Journal of Philosophy and Philosophy of Science and in such symposium 
volumes as The Philosophy of Bertrand Russell. A\l but two of the essays are 
critical studies of contemporary philosophers who have been concerned, in the 
writings analyzed, with the nature and social implications of science. 


It is an intellectual delight, a real educational experience, to watch Professor 
Nagel at work as he subjects these writers—Peirce, Dewey, Whitehead, Russell, 
Reichenbach, Brand Blanshard and Eddington—to a rigorous semantic, logical, 
and evidential analysis. There are few thinkers who are as unrelenting and 
skillful as Dr. Nagel in the search for operational meanings, for the basic terms, 
assumptions, and logical structure of arguments, for the evidential grounds of 
propositions, and for the ethical and social implications of beliefs about scientific 
knowledge and method. By relating, in the manner of the contextualist, ideas 
and facts, assumptions and conclusions, social issues and theoretical structures, 
Dr. Nagel provides an enriched and sharpened knowledge of the philosophies of 
science which he analyzes. His expert analysis, particularly his pursuit of opera- 
tional meanings, permits him in some cases to reveal inconsistencies and ambig- 
uities which at least this writer had not previously noted in the authors under 
consideration. 





Ci 


There are two essays which represent a useful conceptual guide to the 
labyrinthine collected papers of Charles S. Peirce. The three essays on Dewey 
constitute probably the clearest exposition and the most cogent critique of Dewey’s 
directing conceptions that is presently available. (I do not forget, in this con- 
nection, the Schilpp volume nor the relevant writings of such men as S. Hook 
and J. Ratner.) The essay on Whitehead is excellent, though it does not go 
beyond what a number of other critiques of Whitehead have accomplished. Per- 


“itical reviews of 


haps Dr. Nagel’s closest and finest analyses occur in his three « 
Russell and in his critique of Reichenbach’s theory of probability. As one might 


expect when a Nagel confronts a Russell or Reichenbach, a major axis of inves- 
tigation is the relationship between taking immediate perceptions as cases of 
certain knowledge and taking the objects which terminate inquiry as cases of 


probable knowledge. 


This book has many insights, in its conclusions and procedures, for teachers 
and advanced students of educational philosophy who are concerned with the 
meaning of the scientific method for a general and a social philosophy. 


Martin Levit 
University of Kansas City 
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THE SocioLtocy or Epucation anp Epucationat Socio.tocy. A Sociology of 
Education by Wilbur B. Brookover. New York: American Book Company, 
1955; and Applied Principles of Educational Sociology and Educational Sociology, 
A Resource Book. Edited by Harold R. Bottrell. Harrisburg, Pa.: The Stack- 
pole Company, 1954. 


Brookover’s volume is the first text specifically designed as a systematic 
sociology of education as distinguished from the broad and loosely defined subject 
called educational sociology. Though more an introductory outline than a full 
scale treatise, he offers a logically coherent treatment based on studies of educa- 
tion as an institution by sociologists, cultural anthropologists, and social psycho- 
logists such as Lewin, Margaret Mead, Merton, Taba, Hollingshead, Warner, 
and Brookover himself. His book is functionally oriented around the concept 
of the roles of teachers and students, and he carries forward the themes and 
analyses of Willard Waller’s neglected Sociology of Teaching (1932). 


Brookover has performed a service for educational theory in pointing out 
the catch-as-catch-can nature of much educational sociology which he says has 
included “anything that anyone might want to include in a course for teachers.” 
He makes a sharp distinction between the role of the sociologist who specializes 
in the study of educational institutions and the educational technologist who 
must draw on many fields of knowledge, a confusion of roles often found in tra- 
ditional educational sociology. It is safe to predict that after Brookover’s book 
there will be fewer works and courses called educational sociology and more which 
will be called sociology of education. 


The conspectus which Brookover sets out for a sociology of education in- 
dicates the scope and potentialities of the subject. The topic is divided into 
four parts. Part 1 deals with the Relationship of the Educational System to 
Other Parts of the Culture, and from this point of view discusses: social control 
and power processes: social change and the maintenance of the status quo; social 
class and the status system with respect to racial and cultural groups. Part 2 
deals with Human Relationships within the School and treats the special nature 
of the school culture and leadership and stratification within the school. Part 3 
is called the Impact of the School on the Behavior and Personality of the Child 
and has as sub-topics: the roles of the child in relation to pupils and teachers; 
the social role of the teacher; the teacher’s personality; the function of the school 
in the socialization process. Part 4, the School and the Community, is not re- 
lated to the systematic framework of the earlier parts, but seems to be a con- 
cession to the book’s use as a text. It contains a chapter on the “Community 
Approach to Education” by O. C. Schmucker and one on “ Population Dynamics 
and the Schoo!” by J. F. Thaden. 


The volume is quite uneven with respect to the adequacy with which the 
various sections are treated, a fact which the author attributes to the newness 
of the subject and the paucity of data in some areas. The most original and 
interesting section is Part 3 which comprises 131 pages or about one-third of the 
volume. 

Brookover’s focus is on the institution of the school or what he calls the 


“forced-formal”’ system and not on the total process of socialization of the child, 
which would also include non-school institutions and groups. He seeks for ex- 
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planations in the culture patterns of American soci 
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of view of the problems and pitfalls which await them. Some materials of this 
type are included in the first volume and the editor annotates the selections in 
terms of (1) working principles, (2) readiness practice, (3) reality practice. How- 
ever, compared to the formidable tasks which are proposed, these analyses seem 
inadequate. It would seem difficult to reconcile the realistic picture of the actual 
roles of teachers described by Brookover with the ambitious roles projected for 
them in Bottrell’s volumes. 


[In conclusion it is useful to evaluate the relation of the special field of the 
sociology of education as formulated by Brookover to educational theory as a 
whole. If we consider the four areas of education, aims or philosophy, social 


yundations, oe sical foundations, technology or methodology, it is evident 
the sociology of education is not identical with any one of them, but might make 


contribution to all. The sociology of education does not include the socializa- 
tion process outside the school. Students will have to study this subject either 


n general sociology or child development courses. Also, the sociology of educa- 
foundations area, which should include the 


ca is only one part of the socia 
broad organizational, political and economic aspects of education. 

The replacement of camcntionm sociology by the sociology of education is 
gous to that of educational psychology - by the psychology of learning, and is 
| ee zation which is a increasing areas of the 
duc: ition. Synthesis is steadily becoming 


f 
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Henry MILLER 
The City College 
New York 


Wry Jounny Can’r Reap anp Wuatr You Can Do Apsour Ir. By Rudolf 
Flesch. New York: Harper and Brothers, 1955. 222 pp. 


one respect this book resembles an avalanche of recent volumes: it is 
bout reading. In another respect, Mr. Flesch’s book is different: it is con- 


troversial, maintaining that “the teaching of reading—all over the United States, 
the schools, in all the textbooks—is totally wrong and flies in the face of 
lo 1c and common ! se”’ iD. & 


We need further enlightenment on how children learn to get meaning from 


the printed page—word recognition, comprehension, and interpretation. But 
\ir. Flesch is of little assistance in this respect for he apparently regards reading 
mere identification of letters and pronunciation of words. Seemingly indif- 


ferent to the meaning of individual words and to thought processes, he discusses 

phonic system as if it were the only or to the teaching of reading. 
If Mr. Flesch were as well informed as his reputation gives his readers a right 
fs fact that teachers in our schools 


to expect him to be, he would not Hoodie 
ire combining the best of both methods: reading by sight (word method) and 
yy sound (phonic method). Contrary to Mr. Flesch’s allegation, the teaching of 
phonetic skills has not been dropped or relegated to an inferior position in the 
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modern reading program. In fact, the aim today is to develop not less phonetic 
skill than formerly but more and better skill. 


The truth is that Mr. Flesch gives little evidence of knowing much about 
modern reading programs, procedures, and achievement. This misconception as 
to what reading really is plus his biased report as to how reading is taught adds 
up to a thoroughly distorted picture of the reading situation. 


With ardor of a convert to a new religion, Mr. Flesch “stalks” his problem. 
He points to the reading achievement of the past. In reply, I raise these counter- 
questions. If the old fashioned phonics method was so good, what caused the 
majority of our professional educators to turn away from it nearly a century 
ago? Why did Horace Mann and his co-workers denounce the practice of calling 
up classes of abecedarians? Was not the old ABC method or the “ phonics-before- 
reading” procedure responsible for an enormous expenditure of misdirected human 
energy and for deplorable results? But to ask such questions is to answer them. 
With the same ardor Flesch points to the reading failure of the present. Again, 
in reply I would ask how he explains the fact that more than 80 per cent of our 
young people of today are in high schools. How would he account for the many 
studies indicating that our children are steadily becoming better readers? 

This interesting but inadequate book, with its plea for a return to an out- 
moded and ineffective method of teaching reading, necessarily provokes debate 
on an important educational problem. To be sure, the book has served a worthy 
purpose if it has stimulated discussion by and has clarified the thinking of anxious 
parents about their children’s reading. But Flesch’s extravagant defense of 
learning to read exclusively by sound, and his breezy attack on learning to read 


by sight as well as by sound might have been more worthy of attention if he had 
brought in all the facts. But as an English wag has said, “Facts that are not 


frankly faced have a habit of stabbing us in the back.” 
Epna Luge Furness 
University of Wyoming 


THE FLEXIBLE ScHOOL: A Report oF THE COMMITTEE FOR THE STUDY OIF 
FLEXIBILITY IN THE ELEMENTARY ScHooL. New York State Association of 
Elementary School Principals; Bu//etin, pp. 3-59. $2.00. 1955 Distributor: 
Dudley C. Snyder, Valley Stream Public Schools, Valley Stream, New York. 


What are we searching for? We, of the teaching profession, are looking for 
a generalized hypothesis that will help us make sense of the plural and divergent 
activities of the public schools. We are searching for a significant overarching 
purpose for this gigantic task of educating all the youth of America. 


Educators have sought to locate this purpose in a great many diverse and 
ofttimes conflicting ideas. And this Bulletin, by a committee of the New York 
State Association of Elementary School Principals, does full justice to many a 
past effort that has at present become a cliche. Some random samples: “the 
whole child and the individual as a unit,” “the school-community as a whole,” 
“the changing social order and a technological and dynamic society,” “human 


’ 


engineering,” “‘forward strides and the progress of modern living,’”’ “maladjust- 
ment, adjustment, adaptation and the psycho-neurotic person,” “the impact of 
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newer forces and a scientific approach to education,” “the needs of children, 
community and the school situation,” and one of the most recent ideas—‘ human 
relations.” 

It is important to remember that at various times these ideas have claimed 
the allegiance of large numbers of educators. And, this reviewer believes this 
Bulletin to be an important document because, in its turn, it too may claim the 
allegiance and imagination of educators inasmuch as it offers another such gen- 
eralized purpose for the public educational enterprize. The readers of Educational 
Theory should be concerned in what manner this document (and a possible future 
volume on the same theme) is received and is employed in the public schools. 


The idea offered in this Bulletin is flexidility and the development of a 


flexible school. The idea has a “ring” to it—it sounds persuasive. And the idea 


may well make a bid to become another in the long line of ideas that have been 
attempts to become dominant—as the purpose of public education in America: 


flexibility! the flexible school! 


The writers of this Bulletin insist that: 

“To make changes intelligently we must avoid the ambiguities in our thinking 
which lead to vagueness. We must insist in our personal thinking on clarification 
of the ideas with which we are dealing. If we are to know where we are going, we 
must have some definition of our goals. The large goals we start out with need 
constant clarification and redefinition as we move forward toward them.* In 
education we have been prone to discuss va(g)aries and consequently arrive at in- 
complete answers. This has led to contradiction in research in education to such 
an extent that today we do not know for certain whether a six year school is better 
than an eight year elementary school; whether homework is valuable or not; 
whether three or four or five or six days of school is best. In all these instances, 
as a result of our inability to ask intelligent questions, the decision has been 
decided by local expediency, or by community or teacher convenience.” (pp. 20-21) 


If the authors are significantly interested in avoiding ambiguities, clarifying 
ideas, defining and redefining goals, they will be interested in the location of basic 
ambiguity in the philosophical ideas that are present but not clarified in their 
Bulletin. And they will want to know what philosophers of education propose 
as the dominant purpose of American education, because philosophers have been 
busy at this same task for some time. 


That there is a philosophical ambiguity present in the Bulletin is indicated 
by the fact that the Bulletin contains statements which would align it with 
several conflicting philosophical positions. The further fact that these conflicts 
are not clarified raises grave doubts as to the meaning to be attached to the term 


Rlexibility. The following paragraphs illustrate the basic confusion or ambiguity 


in the philosophical ideas presented in the Bulletin. 


If our behavior should become “more aligned with the world in which we 
live” (p. 18), if we should evaluate change in terms of becoming “closer to the 
realities of the world”’ (p. 17), then the authors will find these ideas clarified, 
without contradiction, in the philosophy of realism and the realist philosophy of 
education as represented in the writings of Harry S. Broudy. Broudy, in con- 


*The authors credit Francis P. Chisolm, Introductory Lectures on General Semantics, Lakeville, Con- 
necticut: Institute of General Semantics, 1947. 
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trast to flexibility, might propose such an over-arching purpose 


tion as “enduring continuity.’ 


If we are searching for t 
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school principals in search for a guiding purpose with which to “enlarge areas of 
common agreement” and commitment in the American public school system. 


More power and encouragement to such efforts on the part of elementary 
school principals, not in New York merely, but in the Nation. But let us not 
develop cliches that are cliches because they are detached from the serious and 
arduous business of establishing our educational purpose within a systematic 
relationship of ideas that serve to make our purposes reasonable. Philosophies 
and philosophers, taking education seriously (and some do not because there is 
supposed to be more vital business), will not eliminate the necessity for educators 
to become as reasonable as they may. And despite the ennui of particular philos- 
ophic positions, professional educators should find philosophy an indispensable tool 
in the effort to be reasonable about the over-arching purpose for public education 
in the United States. 


A philosopher of education would indicate to the writers of this Bulletin that 
they begin two tasks that are consequences of their writing—the tasks of deciding 
under what conditions we should become inflexible, and what criteria we shall 
employ to evaluate maturity. In order to proceed with such an analysis, we 
need to determine what philosophic support we might gain—what philosophy 
will support our efforts to be reasonable? The task will then merely begin but 


we will be on the path of reason. 
Orro KRASH 
Hotstra College 
Hempstead, New York 
Organic Theory Control (Continued from page 176) 


insight into the ‘whys’ of moral behavior, for example, do not come as a rule 
without considerable experience and maturation. In the interim, human con- 
trols must be provided for the relatively immature in terms of instruction or 


‘ight opinion. 


In terms of the educational process in schools it means that the young cannot 
be controlled completely by the internal principle. Intrinsic motivations, al- 


though highly desirable, remain as ideals which are only partially realized. It 


° 1 1 ! 
inrealistic to assume that youngsters or students can be wholly controlled or 


motivated by intrinsic motivations alone. It is precisely at this point that so- 
called modern education has over ‘idealized’ the educational process with respect 


] 


to motivation and control. The error results, I think, from the singular devotion 
to the principle of internal control. 
Many things must necessarily be learned in terms of right opinion rather 


than motivated by genuine insights and understandings. 
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